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An ANNUAL REGISTRATION FRE. 


It has been suggested that the financial position 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons requires 
strengthening and that the best way of doing this 
would be to obtain legal powers compelling the 
annual payment of a small fee by all persons on the 
Register. A new charter, we assume, could not give 
these powers; we should require an Act of Parlia- 
ment. There would probably be no difficulty in 
obtaining an Act if we were all agreed, and the 
question is—are we sufficiently unanimous to en- 
sure that no opposition would be aroused. 

On page 773 will be found a report of the last 
meeting of the Central V.M.S. at which a resolution 
was proposed by Major Butler and seconded by 
Prof. Macqueen. It runs-——‘‘ That the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons be invited to consider the 
advisability of imposing an annual Registration fee.” 

The discussion was adjourned, but the proposer 
stated his case in a neat and persuasive speech 
which will interest every reader. The resolution 
merely invites consideration, and therefore binds 
no one to any specific action. If other associations 
would take the matter up we should soon know if 
there was sufficient unanimity in the profession to 
warrant the Council in seriously devoting time to 
the question. 

Major Butler argues that without a larger and 
more certain income the R.C.V.S. is hampered in 
its progress, and he remarks that if we do not pro- 
gress we cannot stand still, but must sink. 

No doubt we must move, we cannot remain 
stationary ; and movement must be either forward 
or backward. It does not, however, quite follow 
that we cannot progress with our present financial 
condition nor that more money would he certain to 
assist our progress. We are merely an examining 
and licensing body. How should we utilise in- 
creased funds if we had them ? 

Itis very doubtful if Parliament would pass any 
Bill which was retrospective in its action. We 
might ask for powerscompelling all future graduates 
to pay an annual subscription, but could we claim 
to make all existing holders of the diploma contri- 
bute to a fund from which they would obtain little 
or no return ? 

A very small annual fee would meet the demand; 
ialf-a-sovereign would make our path easy, and a 
Whole one would give us riches. We should be glad 
ifwe could take the optimistic view of the matter 
Presented by Major Butler, but under no circum- 
"ora should we decline to assist the object he has 

view, 


SOME REMARKS ON DISTEMPER. 


Much experimental work has been done within 
the last few years, and a considerable amount of 
controversy—not always edifying—has arisen in 
consequence, regarding the cause and prevention of 
that canine disease, or mixture of diseases, which we 
recognise as “distemper.” Despite all this, how- 
ever, it cannot be said that the causal organism has 
yet been identified, or that the efficacy of any one 
of the various methods of preventive inoculation 
which have been advanced has been established. 

The cause of distemper must still be regarded as 
an Open question, and the prevention as a task yet 
to be accomplished, but I am afraid that the great 
importance of these two points has, of late, tended 
to overshadow another branch of the subject, which 
is at present even more essential to the general 
practitioner. 

It certainly seems to me that the therapeutic 
treatment of the disease, when it already exists, 
has been unduly neglected by recent veterinary 
writers. 

It is stated in every text-book that the treatment 
must be “symptomatic.” Considering the many 
and very varied symptoms the disease presents— 
sometimes even in the course of one case—that 
sounds very reasonable, but I am inclined to think 
that this symptomatic treatment may be carried to 
excess. We know that no drug appears to exercise 
a specific effect upon the disease itself. We know, 
also, that many drugs have considerable effect upon 
the local symptoms which accompany it. 

When, and to how great an extent, it is advisable 
to combat these local symptoms (especially in the 
earlier stages of a typical case of distemper) appears 
to me to be worthy of consideration. 

The word “typical” as applied to distemper, 
does not convey the same meaning to every practi- 
tioner. Most men, probably, consider the typical 
case of distemper to be that in which catarrh from 
the eyes and nose, with more or less accompanying 
cough, are the prominent, if not the only, symptoms. 
Others, again, regarding the disease as essentially 
an eruptive one, would restrict the term “ typical 
to those cases in which the eruption is, or has been, 
distinctly discernible. 

I offer no opinion on that point but I question the 
wisdom of attempting to suppress the catarrhal 
symptoms, and I am strongly convineed that it is 
most dangerous to check, or shorten the course of, 
the eruption. 

Friedberger and Frohner, in their valuable book, 
seem to regard it as of little consequence whether 
the cutaneous lesions are treated or not, but suggest 


that “ moist sore places” presumably those left by 
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the bursting of pustules, should be dried by such 


agents as a mixture of oxide of zinc and tale. My 
own experience has led me to the conclusion that a 
most important point in the treatment of distemper 
is that no astringent agents whatever should be 
applied to the skin which shows the eruption. At 
one time I used to apply such drugs as zine or 
lead in these cases, but that treatment, on every 
occasion on which I adopted it, was followed by the 
appearance of either chorea or paralysis. And 
though my results in the catarrbal form have not 
been so invariable, I have yet formed the opinion 
that expectorants, such as ipecacuanha, are much 
more to be recommended than respiratory sedatives 
such as morphine or heroin. 

In this connection the well-known fact that 
chorea is most frequently seen after a mild attack of 
distemper, seems worthy of note. And I believe, 
further, that most practitioners will agree that a 
loud, hard, frequent, and apparently distressing cough 
is really a much less dangerous symptom than an 
occasional low, husky, and half-suppressed one, 
accompanied by little, perhaps scarcely any, 
catarrh. 

Generally speaking, I think it may be said that, 
given good nursing, the gravity of w case of distem- 
per is in inverse proportion to the severity of the 
initialsymptoms. I am inclined to think,that acute 
initial symptoms ate simply a manife-tation of 
superior powers of chemio-taxis, which increase the 
fitness of their possessor to cope with the disease — 
just as the human “ malignant ee cringe 
that man is naturally more resistant anthrax 
than are bovines. In distemper, I regard a copious 
cattarrh or a well marked cutaneous eruption, as a 
sign of the natural resistance of the animal to the 
invading microbe, and I consider the employment 
of medicinal agents which tend to check the 
natural effort towards recovery should be avoided. 

I purposely conclude with a certain amount of 
dogmatism, believing that to be the method likeliest 
to provoke a discussion upon a subject which, I 
think, deserves more public attention than it has of 
late received. Private attention is being given to it 
every day. There are many practitioners in large 
towns the bulk of whose income is derived from 
canine practice, and who must have given careful 
thought to the treatment of distemper. I should be 
extremely interested if some of these would set forth 
their views in print or, perhaps better still, present 
them before a veterinary Society. 


PARTIAL ABSENCE OF MID BRAIN. 


The subject of the above freak was a newly 
dropped live Welsh lamb which first attracted atten- 
tion by the peculiar condition and position of its 
eyes. 

A glance showed that the left orbit was empty, 
and what ought to have been the left eye was greatly 
enlarged and occupied the nostril of the same side, 
which consequently was proportionately dilated. 
The right orbit was represented by a mere gap 
closed by membrane. 


Upon closer examination after death, which 
occurred in about an hour, a perverted eye similar 
to the other in type, but more assuming the natural 
size, was found lying free in the cranial cavity. Of 
the latter only about a fifth of its volume was occu- 
pied by true brain tissue, the remainder merely con- 
taining a small quantity of the so-called eye. Both 
“eyes” were perfectly free from any connection 
either with each other or surrounding structures. 
They entirely lacked the natural constituents, but 
appeared to partake of the nature of cysts, cortain- 
ing serous fluid and enclosed by walls so thin as to 
be translucent. In all other respects except non. 
closure of the cranial walls the carcase was 
normal. 

Thinking it interesting I forwarded the specimen 
to Prof. Bradley, of the Anatomy Department, Royal 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, who very kindly 
examined it and gave a detailed description. 

C. W. CaRTwriGHr. 

Llanasa. 


Anatomy Department, 
Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
April 4th, 1906. 

The cranial cavity is enlarged apparently in all 
directions, but principally antero-posteriorly, and 
encroaches upon the face in such a manner that the 
anterior end of the cranium almost coincides with 
the anterior extremity of the head. The right nasal 
fossa is represented by hardly more than a nostril. 
The left fossa may be said to be non-existent. As 
a consequence, part of the floor of the cranium is 
formed by the palatine bones and the palatine pro- 
cesses of the superior maxilla. These, however, do 
not meet in the middle line, but are separated by a 
cleft, measuring 15 mm. at its widest part, and 
closed by membrane. 

All the bones of the cranium, except the ethmoid, 
are recognisable. The occipital, sphenoid, parietal, 
temporal and frontal bones can be readily recognised ; 
and, with the exception of the right frontal, are not 
much malformed. The right frontal is divided into 
two parts separated by a wide gap filled in by mem- 
brane. There is no post-orbital process because 
there is no orbit on this side of the head. The 
interparietal bone is divided into two unequal parts 
by a sagittal suture, that is to say, the two lateral 
centres from which it has developed have not 
fused. 

Of the bones of the face the superior maxill:e, the 
palatines, the molars, and the mandible are easily 


distinguished. The rest of the face is completed by 


membrane in which are several irregular and unequal 
plates of bone. On the left side there 1s @ — 
(in which I presume the left eve was situate ) 
partitioned off from the cranial cavity by membrane 
only. What may be assumed to be the representa- 
tives of the premaxillary bones are mene 
ved towards the right. The mandible is norma’. ; 
The brain is represented by the medulla oblonga ” 
the pons, the cerebellum and a portion of the oui 
brain. The medulla and pons are normal — 


respect. The cerebellum has the usual - os 
_its lobes and fissures are somewhat distorted. 
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much of the mid-brain as is present is fairly easily 
recognised as such. ; 

All the cranial nerves are present with the excep- 
tion of the first and second pairs. What had been 
the distribution of the third, fourth, and _ sixth 
could not be determined. The rest have the custom- 
ary distribution, but that the ophthalmic and 
maxillary portions of the fifth are modified in con- 
formity with the facial deformity. 

Of the soft tissues applied to the skull the arrange- 
ment is normal except in the upper region of the 
face, where so much alteration has been produced 
as to preclude recognition of the various structures. 


ON FATALITIES DURING CHLOROFORM 
ANASSTHESIA IN THE HORSE. 


By E. Watuis Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


Experiments demonstrate that it is a slow and 
tedious process to destroy a healthy horse by 
means of chloroform, provided a proper supply of 
air be allowed during administration. We know, 
however, from experience that it is not safe or 
desirable to permit the above fact to guide us dur- 
ing the performance of severe or prolonged opera- 
tions under anesthesia. - ; 

The element of surgical shock has not, until re- 
cently, received a due share of attention, and we 
were inclined to overlook its influence in bringing 
about a fatality, and to attach full blame to the 
toxic action of the chloroform. At one time it was 
taught and believed that provided a proper stage of 
anesthesia‘was reached there was no danger of 
surgical shock occurring. Experiments and re- 
searches have now proved that this element may 
present itself at all stages of anesthesia. 

Authorities state that surgical shock consists of 
a serious lowering of the blood-pressure, resulting 
from manipulation in section of parts richly en- 


It must also be remembered that surgical shock 
may be deferred as well as immediate; and a fatal 
result may ensue from this cause on the day follow- 
ing the operation. When such occurs, there is a 
tendency to attribute death to the action of the 
chloroform ; this is clearly erroneous. 

It is generally stated that the only guide during 
chloroform anesthesia is the character of the respira- 
tions. We find, however, that it is desirable also to 
pay attention to the pulse, in order to discover 
signs of approaching danger. If paralysis of the 
respiratory centre be always the cause of death in 
chloroform anesthesia, how do we account for the 
marked difterences that we observe when the drug 
is administered to a healthy horse in large amounts 
without any operation being performed, and when 
administered in the case of a serious surgical opera- 
tion? In the latter instance, death at times occurs 
with such rapidity and without preliminary warn- 
ing that we are forced to the conclusion that a fatal 
lowering of the blood pressure must be the chief 
element in causing it. If to the elements of surgical 
shock and hemorrhage, we add chloroform vapour 
insufficiently diluted with air, we have a combina- 
tion which is clearly of a dangerous character. 

It will generally be admitted that the horse is 
not so susceptible to the effects of surgical shock as 
the dog, hence the few fatalities that occur in the 
former animal, considering the primitive manner in 
which chloroform is often administered. To state 
that no danger exists is simply absurd, but to attri- 
bute every disaster to the anesthetic alone is 
neither logical nor rational. 

With reference to the measures that are likely to 
prove of use when dangerous symptoms supervene 
during or towards the termination of a severe opera- 
tion, artificial respiration is the only one of those 
practised which is of any value. As for prussic 
acid, or the inhalation of ammonia, or the subcu- 
taneous injection of ether, they have been tried and 
found wanting, which is what we would have ex- 


dowed with sensory nerves, the result being that|pected. If failure of the respiratory centre be 


the blood accumulates in the vessels of the splanch- 


threatened then indeed artificial respiration is indi- 


nic area. This fall in blood-pressure has been | cated, but if, as we have suggested, the element of 


demonstrated by a special instrument, the sphyg-| surgical shock be present, we can understand how 
momanometer. artificial respiration may fail to be of any benefit in 


Now when we consider that the action of choloro- | such cases. 


form itself is to cause a lowering of the blood pres- 


Judging from the results obtained in human sur- 


sure, it is easy to understand how a fatal result| gery in similar conditions by the Intravenous Injec- 


may ensue during a severe and prolonged operation, 


tion of agents which have the effect of raising blood 


te. a fatal lowering of blood pressure may result. | pressure, a trial of these should be made in veteri- 
course if hemorrhage be profuse during the|nary surgery. These agents are Adrenalin, Ergotin, 


operation, a third element of danger is added, which | and normal Saline solution. é : 
lin is very transient, and it requires to be repeate 


at frequent intervals in order to prove of any value. 
It does not produc: its effect except when adminis- 
tered intravenously. The difliculty with ergot 1s to 
obtain samples of the drug that are constant in 


contributes to a similar result. 

In a recent discussion on chloroform anvsthesia 
in the horse, it was stated that operations for the 
*xeision of schirrhous cord were especially dangerous 
under an anesthetic, and the chief element of 


nger was attributed to the profuse haemorrhage their composition. The valuc 0! 


The action of adrena- 


f normal saline 


that usually occurred. We must remember, how- | solution is undoubted. 


‘ver, that operations of this nature have often 


Proved fatal when no anesthetic was employed. In| occurrence of surg 
well as general anwsthesia, and in 


tions this could be carried out with facility 


the removal of a large scirrhous cord the element of 
surgical shock cannot be ignored ; no doubt profuse 


which is stated to minimise the 
ical shock is to employ local as 
certain opera- 
by in- 


A procedure 


*morrhage contributes to a similar result. 
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jecting deeply around and into the parts, a solution 
of eucaine and adrenalin. 

With reference to the occurrence of dangerous 
symptoms or even fatal results during the early 
stages of anesthesia, these must, at any rate in the 
horse, be attributed to the irrational method of 
semi-asphyxiating the animal and administering the 
undiluted vapour of chloroform. Having a fair ex- 
perience in administering chloroform to all classes 
of horses and under a variety of conditions, I have 
never yet observed any serious symptoms to occur 
at this stage, provided a proper amount of air was 
admitted. This was not my experience, however, 
when I employed the closer form of inhaler. No 
doubt the production of anesthesia is far more 
rapidly induced by excluding air, but it is question- 
able whether such a procedure is always safe. To 
administer undiluted chloroform vapour during the 
course of a long operation is to court disaster, as it 
is quite clear that at this period diluted vapour and 
plenty of air should be allowed. 

Another element in the causation of fatalities is 
over-dosage. Chloroform must be regarded as a 
toxic agent, and as such must be used with dis- 
cretion. There isa tendency to regard the occur- 
rence of slight involuntary movements of the limbs 
as an indication for a further supply of the drug, 
hence excessive doses are given, and needless risks 
are run. I have on several occasions observed 
involuntary movements of the limbs during the last 
stages of chloroform poisoning in the horse ; these 
must be regarded as of spinal origin. To administer 
the drug until these reflexes entirely disappear 
during a surgical operation is certainly not safe or 
rational. These peculiar movements are not present 
in all cases, but they are of sufficient frequency to 
merit attention. 

In short operations such as castration, there is 
no necessity to induce a deep and prolonged stage 
of anesthesia, indeed our aim should be to bring 
about a sufficient degree of anesthesia with as small 
an amount of the drug as possible. It is the constant 
“ pushing ”’ of the drug during an operation that is 
likely to lead to serious results, and we must re- 
member that it is difficult to judge of the amount of 
the agent that is already present in the system. 
Again, discrimination is necessary with reference to 
the condition of the horse at the time of adminis- 
tration, 7.e., whether he is in high condition or 
otherwise ; and his age, surroundings, etc., must 
be taken into consideration. 

While every care must be taken during adminis- 
tration, there is no doubt but that the risks are 
often enormously exaggerated, and the unfortunate 
experiences we hear and read of must in many in- 
stances be attributed to undiluted chloroform vapour 
and want of a proper supply of air. 

It would be both instructive and interesting to 
obtain statistics of the number of fatalities that 
occur during the early stages of anesthesia in the 
horse, when a proper supply of air has been 
allowed. In my experience, I have never met with 
such an instance, but the following case is interest- 
ing, although I do not attribute the fatal result to 
the action of the chloroform. 


A four-year-old stallion was sent in for castration. 
He was prepared for operation and carefully cast. 
He commenced to strain violently for a short time, 
and showed marked respiratory distress. After 
waiting for a little time chloroform was adminis- 
tered slowly, well diluted with air. Without any 
warning the animal collapsed and became anemic 
before one ounce was inhaled, death occurring 
almost immediately. 

The autopsy revealed a large rupture of the dia- 
phragm extending through the tendinous centre. 

The only other fatality that I have met with 
occurred at the termination of a formidable opera- 
tion for excision of a large sarcoma trom the perineal 
region, extending along the side of the rectum. In 
this case the animal, an aged grey mare, appeared 
to go off suddenly, and I attributed death to surgical 
shock. 

Of course I have encountered many instances in 
which serious symptoms have supervened during 
the performance of surgical operations, and I recog- 
nise the fact that some horses possess a peculiar 
idiosynerasy to the action of chloroform. 


THE DUTIES OF MUNICIPALITIES IN 
RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH. * 
By J. J. Ketiy, M.R.C.V.S. 


You may remember a couple of years ago sonie one 
was indiscreet enough to propose ata meeting of the 
Dublin Corporation that a bacteriologist should be ap- 
—- for the City, at which proposition that august 

ody rose up in great indignation at so monstrous a 
proposition to increase the rates, and at once settled 
down again to the consideration of the momentous 
question of the dignity of the Mansion House, and the 
increase in the Lord Mayor’s salary. Probably they 
thought it was a man to wind the clock or look after the 
gas that was required, for anything above the Cameronian 
standard of scientific excellence, they thought, was like 
casting pearls before swine. + 

Professor Faraday remarks that the most common 
intellectual fault as respects education is deficiency of 
judgment. Society in general he says is not only ignor- 
ant as respects education, but it is also ignorant of its 
own ignorance, and the cause to which he ascribes this 
state of things is the want, to some extent at least, of 
scientific training. 

It will be quite sufficient for my purpose and for yours 
to direct your attention briefly to the two important 
questions of the inspection of meat and milk, and the 
conditions under which those two important articles of 
food are submitted to the public, as few people have 
any conception of the actual conditions prevailing 10 this 
respect. 

Scotland is the only country of the three that has 
taken this question in hand, and has taken hold of the 
weapons the law in its present unsatisfactory condition 

laces in their hands to successfully protect the —= 
interest in this regard. Manchester, Birmingham, ané@ 
few other English towns have followed suit. thi 

They have abolished all private slaughterhouses wit - 
the cities and established public abattoirs, where . 
animals intended for human food are submitted 10 & 
close examination, before and after slaughter, 9 
qualified veterinary surgeon appointed for the po ee 
as the only real security that t 


ic Ci ve tha 
y th e public can have 
* Read at a meeting of the ¥Y.M.C.A. Dublin. 
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the meat brought to their tables is perfectly free from 
disease, and fit for their use. 

The immense advance made in veterinary knowledge 
regarding the causation and extent of disease amongst 
animals, and the flood of light that the study of bacterio- 
logy has let in upon those diseases which may be com- 
municated from animals to man, render the appoint- 
ment of a veterinary surgeon an absolute necessity, as his 
special training renders him the only reliable authority 
on those important matters. 

How far local authorities have availed themselves of 
those appointments may be gathered from the following 
very remarkable statement of facts. I quote from a very 
valuable work on veterinary hygiene recently published 
and from the pen of an extremely able man, Col. Smith 
of the Army Veterinary Department, in which he states 
that out of 1083 towns vm 84 abattoirs exist, London 
has 600 slaughterhonses, and only one public abattoir 
available for general use. 

The evidence given before the Commission on Tuber- 
culosis reveals the disgraceful fact that in several dis- 
tricts the important positions of Meat Inspectors are 
filled as follows : In Battersea by four plumbers ; Hack- 
ney two plumbers and one carpenter ; and in other dis- 
tricts one carpenter, one bricklayer, one florist, one 
surveyor, and one stone mason. In Portsmouth by one 
butcher, three school teachers, one carpenter, and one 
tram conductor. Now this is rather a strong commen- 
tary on the boasted civilisation of the first City in the 
Universe. 

In Dublin in our worst days we did one better than 
that. The Corporation, before it built its abattoirs and 
appointed its veterinary meat inspectors, looked about 
until it found some simple minded and sufficiently de- 
cayed ex-policeman and pressed him into the service. 

The City of Berlin, which has no pretentions to be 
considered the greatest city in the world, spends annn- 
ri no less asum than £26,000 on its meat inspection 
alone. 

You may gather some idea of the dangers that lie in 
the way of the public from the existence of so criminal 
acondition as this, from a remarkable return made by 
Mr Trotter, veterinary inspector to the Corporation of 
Glasgow. He states that during the years 1901-03 out 
of 3,272 careases seized for total destruction from 
tuberculosis no less than «3058 were cows, and out of 
2299 partially seized 1984 were cows. 

he same authority shows that out of 47,362 home 
cattle slaughtered at Glasgow 15'8 per cent. were tuber- 
culons ; while out of 39,638 foreign cattle only 1°11 per 
vent. were tuberculous. 


Mr. Holburn, veterinary inspector to the Corpora-| sheds and cows are kept, and the still more 


tion of Manchester, in a paper read by him at the Con- 
gress of the Royal Institute of Public Health in London 
ast Jnly, made the remarkable statement that over 120 
tons of meat were destroyed as unfit for human food in 
one year which were: brought in from rural districts 
tlone. If such a thing can oceur in a city like Man- 
chester which has a most perfect system of meat inspec- 
tion, where the chance of diseased meat reaching the 
consumer is reduced to a minimum, to what extent do 
you imagine does the introduction of diseased meat pre- 


vail in a city like Dublin, where meat inspection. in con- | 


of the existence of priv:te slaughterhovses, 
eed to slender proportions indeed. 

he only hope for a thorough and proper system be- 
ig established is by the total abolition of private 
‘langhterhouses, and a regular and thorough inspection 
cattle before and after slanghter, and of all animals 
Intended for the food of the public. No personal interest 
“ould be allowed to prevail as against the larger and 
nore important interests of the public outside. If this 
Were done yon wonld be saved the disgusting sight we 
ten see of a side of beef being carried from the 
ughterhouse to the stall on the shoulders of men! 


‘a public danger. 


say the whole milk producing system to bet 


whose personal appearance does not inspire you with 
the belief that in point of cleanliness they are absolutely 
above suspicion. 

. I notice the pushful Mr. William Field, Member of 
| arliament for the butchers of England, has introduced 
a Bill into Parliament to grant compensation to butchers 
“hose animals on post-mortem examination are found 
affected with tuberculosis, and according to the pro- 
visions of the measure (as you read them in the daily 
papers) this number-one-sized gentlenan constitutes the 
magistrate the meat inspector. Now here isa legis- 
lator for you ! 

It is of no consequence to such gentlemen that this 
terrible wastage of human life goes on, and that the re- 
turns of deaths from that horrible disease consumption 
are still increasing. In milk and dairy inspection we are 
confronted with the same unsatisfactory set of cireum- 
stances, except that it is worse. The state of the law 
relating to dairy and milk inspection renders that opera- 
tion a sheer waste of time. 

If ina district the medical anthority has any reason to 
suspect the milk supply they have power to examine 
cows, but before proceeding they must have evidence 
before they can act, sneh as the microscopic examination 
of milk. An order must then be procured from a 
magistrate. In the result the diseased animal may be 
removed in the meantime by the dairyman and sold, and 
thus create a new centre of infection elsewhere, and the 
veterinary authority has no power to prevent him, nor 
order its slaughter. 

In this connection | shall quote for you an extract 
from an address delivered by one of the greatest living 
authorities on tuberculosis, Prof. Sir John M‘Fadyean, 
Dean of the Royal Veterinary College, London, before 
the Congress on Tuberculosis held in London in 1891, in 
which the fo’lowing remarkable passage occurs :—“ He 
says the present state of the law, or rather the almost 
entire absence of any law, dealing with tuberculous 
udder disease in cows is a scandal and a reproach to 
civilisation. It scarcely sounds credible but it is a fact 
that the owner of a cow in the most advanced stages of 
tuberculosis and exhibiting the most manifest symptoms 
‘of udder disease may sell that cow’s milk for human 
food so long as the sale has not been specially prohibited 
‘on the certificate of a veterinary surgeon, and no penalty 
attaches to the crime of deliberately or carelessly plac- 
‘ing on the market a food material charged with the 
germs of a dangerous disease.” 

_ The hygienie conditions surrounding the souree from 


which your milk supply is drawn is more easily imagined 
‘than described. The condition of filth in which cow- 


objectionable 
condition of the milkers, is a common disgrace as well as 
Mach has been done in the city to 
improve matters, bnt much remains to be done. rhe 
remedy suggested from some quarters to Ineet so grave 
an abuse is the municipalisation of dairies, that Is to 
aken over by 
and managed by the corporate bodies, where milk pro- 
perly sterilised will reach the consmmer hottles spec: 
ially designed for that purpose. But to judge 
present rate of progress one would be disposed to. " a 
that this is a question that may stand a chance of settle- 
ment at the end of the present century, 
Is it nothing for you to be told that 9 per cent. of 
children born are born free from disease, and that —_ 
ont of every four born only survive ove 12 months, anc 
abont two out of the four born amongst the poorer 
classes live over the fifth year, 
In a paper written by Dr. 
mortality, and appearing in Journal of 
Medicine for this month, he makes himself 
for the following statement. He says the gone 4 
General’s returns for 1904 show that the 
rate for the 76 great towns ol England and Wales wa 
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17°2 per thousand while the infantile mortality rate of 
children in the first year of life was 160 per thousand 
births. In 142 other towns it was 154 per thousand, and 
in rural England and Wales 125 per thousand. Certain 
other large towns showed a still higher rate thus, 197 
Birmingham, 196 Liverpool, 203 Stockport, 212 Hanley, 
218 Preston, and 229 Burnley. He says there can be no 

uestion from a study of those startling national statistics 
that the infantile death rate is excessive and a standing 
menace to the country. Had it not been for the alien 
emigrant the actual population of England would have 
decreased. 

Some of our cheap philosophers console themselves 
with the pious reflection that it is a dispensation of 
Providence that it should be so ; that those children are 
born to a life of misery, desolation, and neglect, that 
their loss is a decided gain to the community—and so 
the thing goes on. 

I shall say nothing about the medical inspection of 
children in schools nor the inspection of food. I am 
sure nobody even in their wildest flights would dare to 
suggest to the Dublin Corporation the desirability of 
inspecting the quality of drink sold in public houses here 
or the amount of that silent spirit which is silently 
sending thousands annually into lunatic asylums or the 
grave. 

In the higher arena of Parliamentary Government the 
British public have long been silent sufferers. That 
heartless old dame, the mother of Parliaments, who sits 
in all the pomp and circumstance of state, has neglected 
during a long life the wants of the people, and heeded 
not their cries for necessary reform. She sat taking 
tea on the terrace and entertaining her friends until her 
attention was drawn by a noise made by the British 
public passing a quiet afternoon pulling down the rail- 
ings around Hyde Park, or doing some other most un- 
patriotic and ungentlemanly act; and she was made 
aware that she had her duties to perform and her people 
to look after. But the English people have changed all 
that, they now prefer to send up their miners, their brick- 
layers, and their stonemasons to lay the foundation of 
reform at Westminster, and jostle to inconvenience the 
first assembly of gentlemen in the world. She is now 
engaged picking up ber skirts and trying to look digni- 
fied in the face cf such distressing and trying circum- 
stances. 

Huxley oncesaid that Whistler made a reputation as an 
artist by throwing a pot of paint in the face of the British 
public. I wonder how many politicians have made reputa- 
tions as Statesmen by throwing dust in the eyes of the 
same British public. Personally, I take no interest in 
politics and am therefore not qualified to offer any opin- 
lon as to the best means by which this Public Health 
question could meet with proper recognition. But the 
creation of a Minister of Public Health to look into 
those matters and responsible to Parliament, backed b 
a Board for the same useful purpose, would suggest itself 
even to the most superficial mind. I believe there is a 
most important political personage known as the groom 
of the back-stairs, who receives the usual annual insult 
in the shape of a salary, but there is no Minister of 
Public Health—at least not yet. 

It is a mistake, however, to fix the blame on any 
one political party, they are all equally culpable. I shall 
not say one word against the late Government. Let 
them rest : they are gone to meet the reward of an ill- 
spent political life. There is one thing that redounds 
to the glory of all political parties, Liberal and Conser- 
vative alike, they fight like the devil for unity and the 
key of the English exchequer, and hate one another for 
the love of God. 

The British Constitution is a great possession and 
worth fighting for. They fight with great devotion and 
enthusiasm, and take care to die with their drawn 


salaries in their hands. There is one man, however, 
whose loss to the country is great, I mean The Right 
Hon. Ailywn Fellowes, M.P., President of the Board of 
Agriculture in the late Government, for he understood 
his work and had the disposition to do it thoroughly, 
Had his official life been spared he would have made his 
mark on the history of agriculture in England, and left 
the country all the richer for his coming. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say something to you 
as to your duties to the municipalities. We have had 
in this country in recent years a very remarkable up- 
heaval. The governing authority has been taken out of 
the hands of one set of people and placed in the hands 
of another, and it is only fair to say that since the intro- 
duction of Local Government many useful changes 
have been effected, and in the main the provisions of 
that measure have been put very successfully into 
operation. The various Boards have displayed remark- 
able tact and ability in the mastering of all its details. 
They have demonstrated in a most remarkable way that 
rare quality which Irishmen seem to possess and which 
has so distinguished them for legislative government 
everywhere. 

The last two reports of the Local Government Board 
have paid a well merited compliment to them in this re- 
gard. But there is no one who is capable of reflecting 
who does not view with apprehension and alarm the 
position that local bodies are sometimes driven to take 
upon questions relating to public health. [ suppose it is 
the natural sequence to a great upheaval that when 
you get knocking together all the conflicting elements 
of a community they obey that general law of gravity, 
and the lighter, or what you might more saneiiadly 
call the scum, usually come to the top. 

There are, I regret to say, stuffing the public boards 
in parts of this country, a crowd of political “ hustlers” 
who by clamour and clap-trap have crept up upon the 
back of a political movement into places that neither their 
honesty or ability entitles them to hold, who look upon 
a man practising in a profession as a remnant of what 
they are pleased to call the ascendency party, and set 
about doing all they can to drag him down to the 
gutter. 

The disgraceful way in which the medical men are 
treated by Poor Law Boards, and the salaries offered to 
them in exchange for their services—-salaries that any 
self-respecting skilled labourer would jib at, is an insult to 
any respectable professional man. Those liberty lovers 
love liberty so much that they want to keep it all for 
themselves. Such men have always been found a public 
danger in every country where they could make their 
influence felt ; and it is your duty, when you meet such 
men and get the opportunity, never to hesitate by means 
of the ballot box to invest them with all due solemnity 
with the order of the boot. 

The “unreformed” bodies have so many virtues that 
it makes one regret they ever underwent the process of 
reformation. In their crude state they were rich in that 
stratum of honour which is always found native in the 
body of a gentleman. They were respectors of persons. 
They sometimes recognised merit, but they always ex 
tended toleration to and placed confidence in those 
whom they had in their employ. Unlike the “hustler 
of to-day, their conduct was not born of mistrust nor 
were their minds steeped in rancour : from their standard, 
which was a high one, they recognised a man-= worth 
and paid him accordingly. 

The members of the veterinary profession will want 
to keep a sharplook outor they will find themselves under 
the cloven foot’ very soon. It is strange that in the 
professions in which men have to expend and sacrifice 
so much, “scorning delights to live laborious days 1 
do what George Bernard Shaw calls earn their bread y 
the “ sweat of their brains,” should get so little recom 
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pensein return ; and who duriug their lives labour so 
much to embody that great dictum laid down by one of 
the greatest and profoundest thinkers of the human 
race—Bacon, when he said that “ knowledge is not a 
shop for profit or reward: that we are not laying the 
foundation of any sect or theory but of that which 
conduces to the glory of God and the use and dignity of 
man. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A special meeting of Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was held at the College, 10, Red 
Lion Square, Bloomsbury, W.C., on Thursday, April 
19th, 1906, Mr. Joseph Abson (President) occupying the 
chair. The following members were present: Major- 
General Thomson, C.B., Col. Duck, C.B., Professors 
Penberthy and Williams ; Messrs. Banham, Dollar, 
Fraser, Mason, Mulvey, Stockman and Wragg ; Mr. G. 
Thatcher (solicitor), and Mr. A. W. Hill (secretary). 


ABSENTEES. 

The SecreTaRY announced that letters regretting 
their inability to attend the meeting had been received 
from Messrs. Carter, Dewar, Garnett, Locke, M‘Fadyean 
and McKinna. Mr. Simpson had telegraphed saying 
that he had missed his train, but would come by the 
next. 

MINUTEs. 


On the motion of Mr. Fraser, seconded by Prof. 
WitiaMs, the Minutes of the last special meeting were 
taken as read and confirmed. 


ALTERATION TO ByE-Law 110. 


Mr. FRASER moved the confirmation of the following 
alteration to Bye-law 110, passed at a special meeting of 
Council held on April 6th : “That the names of persons 
proposed for election as Honorary Associates of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, previous to being 
brought before the Council, be submitted to a Special 


Mr. MuLvey seconded the motion, which was carried. 
ADDITION TO SCHEDULE I. 


Major-General THomMson moved the confirmation of 
the following addition to Schedule I. p. 83, et sey., 
passed at a special meeting of Council held on April 
ith: “No, 53. The Competitive Examination of the 
fe Service Commissioners for Appointments in the 
Army.” 

Mr. Munvey seconded the motion which was carried. 


\ HORSE DISPUTE AT BOURNEMOUTH 
BorouGn VETERINARY SuRGEON SUED. 
At the Bournemouth County Court on Thursday, 


and Mellersh), and defendant was represented by Mr. 
Lamport, of Southampton. ‘The following were sworn 
on the jury : Messrs. Alf. Crabbe, J. Brander, W, Turpin, 
H. Carpenter, A. J. Britton, W. A. Webber, W. Lewis, 
and F, A. K. Hounsell (fore:man). 

In opening the case, Mr. St. Gerrans said that the 
plaintiff, though well versed in commercial matters, did 
not understand anything about horses, and beinga wise 
man, knew he did not understand. Requiring a horse 
for his Charminster Road business he put himself in the 
hands of Mr. Maynard, a veterinary surgeon, who was 
also veterinary surgeon to the Bournemouth Corporation, 
and therefore a man who could be supposed quite an 
expert. He had an interview with Mr. Maynard, who 
told him that horse dealers were, as a rule, persons who 
could not be trusted, and it was a good practice to go 
to an expert. Plaintiff told Maynard the animal he 
wanted was not to be over seven years of age, the price 
was not to be over £35, and the animal was to 
be such as could be reasonably expected to be fit 
for a round for five years. Mr. Jones put trust 
in the defendant, and when a horse just over 
seven years old, and owned by Mr. Maynard’s 
father, who was a veterinary surgeon at Romsey, was 
recommended, the plaintiff said he had no objection to 
these circuinstances as long as the horse proved suitable 
forthe work he required it for. The horse which was 
purchased in the end of August last, had only been 
working three weeks when it was found to be lame, and 
afterwards Mr. Maynard recommended, in addition to 
other things, that it should cease work for a fortnight, 
and after that period to be worked only half a day. 
That was done, but the horse did not seem to gain 
materially. Eventually, on May 5th, the animal, having 
now become utterly useless, and totally unfit for the 
work, was sold for what it would feteh, and it brought 
£7 at Wimborne market. Plaintiff kept the horse long 
enough to prove whether the lameness was due to any 
temporary cause, The animal proved to be old and 
worn out, and instead of seven years old it was believed 
to be quite 14. The amount of the damage alleged, 
including hire of another horse and cost of keep and 
hire of stable for the horse in question, was £60 14s. 
They credited Mr. Maynard’ with £9 hire of a horse 
hired from him, and with the proceeds of the sale £7, 
bringing the claim down to £44 14s. The plaintiff's 
case was that the defendant being a man who held him- 
self out to be a man skilled in’ his profession was 
employed as plaintiffs representative. They suggested 
against him negligence in the examination of the horse 
which plaintiff bought. He had not, they contended, 
exercised such care and skill in the discharge of his 
duty as he ought. If his contention was upheld it would 
be ‘sufficient to entitle the plaintiff to recover the 
damages. For a horse, which was about 14 years old, 
to be recommended as a horse of seven, must have im- 
plied negligent exam‘nation. He did not for a moment 
allege that Mr.:Maynard did not possess the skill and 
ability which entitled him to occupy such an Important 
post under the Corporation of a town like Bournemouth, 
but toward this particular client there had, he contended, 
been a dereliction of duty, of which the damages 


June 22nd, 1905, his Honour Judge Philbrick and aj claimed were the direct result. 


ity were occupied throughout the whole of the after- 
hoon and until about 7.30 in the evening in the hearing 
of an action of a singular character. 


It was a case in which Mr. Benjamin Jones, carrying | years old, and the price net ove - 
horse that could reasonably be expecter et ; 
touth, sned Mr. A. Maynard, who is the borough /of 18 or 20 miles a day for the next five years. 


veterinary surgeon, for £44 14s. damages relative to the | first spoken to Mr. Maynard said he ~ 
dealer, but witness asked him just to keep 


00 business as a baker at two establishments in Bourne- 


hurchase of a horse. Plaintiff was represented by Mr. 


The plaintiff gave evidence in support of counsel's 


statement as to what kind of horse he told Mr. May- 
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“Reprinted by request of Southern Counties Veterinary 
Association. See p. 725. April 14.) 
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Asked in cross-examination who it was he bought the 
horse from, plaintiff said it was defendaat’s father, for the 
cheque was made out to him. Asked what was the negli- 
gence he alleged against the defendant, plaintiff said 
there were three alternatives that might be suggested. 
One was that he deliberately palmed off this horse on 
him, and another was that he did not know his business. 
But he did not put either of these suggestions forward. 
The most charitable one, and the one he preferred to 
accept, was that Mr. Maynard left it to his father too 
much, and did not know it was unsound. 

Mr. Lamport : Iam much obliged for your charity. 

Witness added he had had three horses for two busi- 
nesses, and they all turned out bad ones. 

Mr. Lamport next ascertained that plaintiff’s experts 
did not examine the horse till February, and then cross- 
examined as to how plaintiff could say that the horse 
was unsound when naed in August, seeing he had 
admitted knowing nothing about it. 

Mr. William Lloyd, manager of plaintiffs Charminster 
Road business, then gave evidence. 

Frederick Wright, horse-keeper and vanman to the 
plaintiff, said that when the horse arrived he thought it 
was over seven years old. On noticing the splints he 
called Mr. Maynard’s attention to it on the following 
day, and Mr. Maynard said they were old ones, and 
would not hurt, to which witness replied “Old splints 
on a young horse?” (laughter). Later, after the horse 
had been treated, witness saw Mr. Maynard in the road, 
and called attention: to the horse’s knees going over. 
a. Maynard replied he “liked to see good horses like 
that. 

Replying to a juryman, witness said the time that 
elapsed between the purchase of the horse and the time 
that Mr. Maynard recommended a rest was three weeks. 

Austin Howe, who took the horse to the Wimborne 
market, deposed as to animal’s condition at that time. 
admitted he walked it from Bournemouth to Wim- 

rne. 

The Judge: You didn’t meet the inspector on the 


itness : No, lucky for me. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts, M.R.C.V.S., deposed to examin- 
ing the horse in April at the request of Mr. Jones. He 
did not at that time know there was any dispute abont 
the horse, or that any action was pending. He found it 
very lame in both forelegs, more particularly on the near 
fore. The lameness was due to several causes ; at some 
previous period it had suffered from laminitis. There 
was a bony enlargement on the hock, and on both fore- 
legs there were splints of an enlarged size. It was quite 
unsound. He placed the age of the horse approximately 
about 12 years, but it was certainly 10. 

Cross-examined, witness said he was not able to swear 
that the horse was absolutely unsound at the time of 
purchase. But he thought some of the probable causes 
of lameness were existing then, though the others 
might have arisen since. 

Mr. John Stewart Wood, M.R.C.V.S., of Parkstone, 
said he examined the animal in May, and though at that 
time he knew there was a dispute he did not know who 
the other party was. He thought the horse was 11 years 
of age, and it was lame when he saw it. 

Major C. H. Teigh (late Inniskilling Dragoons), who 
stated that with the assistance of a veterinary surgeon 
he had purchased horses for the British Government, 
also oe of the condition of the horse, adding that 
anyone with a blind eye could see it was lame. 

he Judge : You mean that even a person who bought 
horses for his Majesty’s Government in the Transvaal 
could see it? (Laughter). 

Witness : I was careful to add I was always assisted 
by a veterinary surgeon. 

Continuing, witness said that at the suggestion of Mr. 
Jones he went to see Mr. Maynard, to find whether 


some settlement could not be made. Mr. Maynard asked 
if he expected to get a horse perfectly sound for that 
money. Witness said he was not so sure, and Mr, 
Maynard said, “T’'ll bet you a tenner” (putting his hand 
in his pocket). Witness replied he was not a betting 
man, and besides he hadn’t got a “tenner.” (Laughter), 

Mr. St. Gerrans: I think you would have won. 

Mr. Lamport : Anyhow, he backed his opinion and 
you didn’t. 

Mr. Lamport addressed the Court for the defendant, 
first submitting there was no case whatever, as there 
had been no evidence that the animal was not sound 
when received by the plaintiff. 

The judge said he would not say there was no evi- 
dence pointing to that. 

Continuing, Mr. Lamport said the jury would have to 
bear in mind this was not a case where any question of 
warranty was concerned. Mr. Maynard had declined to 
undertake the purchase, saying he was not a horse 
dealer. But on the suggestion of the plaintiff he, in a 
friendly way, kept a look out for a horse that might 
suit. The price of the animal included an old mare, 
which was now not wortha shilling. Part of the sum of 
three guineas, for which Mr. Maynard sent in an account, 
was for professional service, in inspecting other horses, 
and not all commission on this purchase. The horse in 
question had, up to the time of the purchase, been quite 
sound in every possible way. There had never been any 
sign of unsoundness, and Mr. Bradford, of the Royal 
Mews, Southampton, one of the best known experts on 
the south coast, from whom the horse was bought, would 
be called to say it had been engaged in similar work, and 
was quite fit for it. The defendant’s case was that the 
defect spoken of arose after it was in the possession of 
the plaintiff, and was due to circumstances over which 
he had no control. Mr. Maynard himself had, in the 
street, to caution plaintiffs manager as to the way the 
horse was being werked, and it was found that it had 
had also been overfed. As to what had been said about 
Mr. Maynard acting as agent for the plaintiff, he had 
had only done what he did in a friendly way to a client. 
He could only be regarded as agent by the fact that 
afterwards when the horse was purchased, thinking he 
was entitled to something for the trouble tu which he 
had been put, he sent in a bill for three guineas, 
which was for other professional services, but also in- 
cluded this. ; 

Mr. Arthur William Maynard, M.R.C.V.S., veteri- 
nary surgeon and inspector to the Bournemouth Corpor: 
ation, and also in private practice, said that he was 
asked by Mr. Jones to buy a horse for him, having con- 
demned one he had examined. He said he was not in 
the habit of buying animals for other people, and Mr. 
Jonés said he thought perhaps witness might see @ 
horse somewhere which suited him. There was never 
any arrangement made between them, and never any 
agreement or mention of the question of commission. 
The account of £3 3s. which he sent in afterwards in- 
cluded the fee for examining six other horses. _ Witness, 
fora time, did nothing in the way of looking out @ 
horse, but while his (Mr. Maynard’s) father was stayins 
in Bournemouth Mr. Jones one day rang up to ask it 
witness had yet seen a horse. A conversation ensue 
between witness and his father on the matter, and the 
latter, wholived at Romsey, said he knew of * horse at 
Southampton, which he thought would suit. Mr. Jones 
was told the animal was just over seven years of per 
and his attention was also called to the splints, hich 
were of noaccount. Mr. Jones said he did not mine, 
and the animal was sent to him. At that time the = 
mal was quite sound. Witness had afterwards 
horse being driven at a faster pace than it shoul a o 
been. The driver also showed him that the horse? = 
sore shoulder, due to a bad fitting collar. | On a od 
to the stable he found the horse was being over's 
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Apart from the splints, which were not detrimental, the 
animal was sound when sent to Mr. Jones, who had a 
two-days’ trial. Witness examined it at the railway 
station and also tested it on the common. 

Cross-examined, witness said he did not consider that 
he acted as agent. 

His Honour said it was a case of a veterinary surgeon 
being asked to do something which was outside his 
ordinary duties. 

Witness said he had first made inquiries about the 
animal, which was bought from Mr. Bradford, of the 
Royal Mews, Southampton, and found it was sound 
and likely to be suitable. 

Mr. William Maynard, of Romsey (father of the de- 
fendant), said he bought the animal in question for £28 
from Mr. Bradford, from whom he had previously in- 
tended to buy it for himself as a hunter. He sold it 
through his son to Jones for £35, less £5 for the old 
mare. It was quite fit for the work required by Mr. 
Jones, and the defects, with the exception of the splints, 
must have occurred since it was in Mr. Jones’ possession. 
The horse came straight from hard work in Southampton, 
drawing a float for a wine and spirit merchant. The age 
of the horse was “seven off.” 

Witness, in cross-examination, repudiated the sug- 
gestion of Mr. St. Gerrans, that he made any profit on 
the horse, either £7 or £2. He lost £10 on the deal, 
for the old mare turned out useless. He never had any 
intention when he bought it of reselling it to anyone 
in Bournemouth. 

Mr. Henry George Bradford, Royal Mews, Southamp- 
ton, said he Bee v, the horse when it was six years old. 
He had had it 18 months, when he sold it to Mr. May- 
nard. It was not sold for any fault, but simply in the 
ordinary course of business. Apart from the splints, 
the horse was sound and quite fit for Mr. Jones, work. 

Charles Cox, blacksmith, gave evidence as to the 
condition of the horse, when he saw ita month after it 
came to Bournemouth. 

Walter Crumpler gave evidence as to buying the horse 
at the Wimborne sale for £7. He sold it some short 
time afterwards, and madea good bargain out of it. It 
was now at work. He would like to buy a dozen more 
atthe price. Two days after he bought it he drove it 
to Bournemouth, and had there been much the matter 
with it then it would not have got through Bourne- 
mouth without being stopped. He then turned it out 
to grass, and afterwards sold it. 

J. Southhouse spoke of the condition of the animal 
= * came from Southampton by train to Bourne- 
mouth. 

Mr. Harry Radford, M.R.C.V.S., of Winchester, 
placed the age of the horse now at eight to nine. The 
defects spoken of night have been caused subsequent to 
its purchase, 

Mr. Whitley Baker, M.R.C.V.S., of Wimborne, also 
Err oviience for the defence, as to an examination of 

horse, 

Mr. Lamport said that rather than address the jury 

¢ would leave them to judge his case for themselves. 

Mr. St. Gerrans addressed the jury, urging that the 
defendant had not properly exercised his skill and dis- 


cretion, 


His Honour, in summing up, remarked that the case 
Was a novel one, and was the first case he knew where 
an attempt had been to render liable a nan who was not 
the seller. There was no question of breach of warranty, 
It being only alleged that Mr. Maynard was wrong in his 
judgment of a horse which he recommended for pur- 
chase to Mr. Jones. If the jury thought the defendant 
Me guilty of want of care, and represented the horse to 

other than ke knew it to be, then he would be liable. 

Ut if they thought he had used reasonable care and 

made a mistake in advising the purchase, then he 


The jury, after a lengthy retirement, failed to agree 
on a verdict. 

On returning into Court, the foreman said there was 
one minor point they had not yet considered, but they 
differed on the principle of the whole thing. 

Replying to the Judge, the Foreman said he was 
very much afraid there was no hope of their agreeing. 

The Judge asked if the parties would be prepared to 
accept the verdict of the majority. 

A consultation was held, and Mr. Lamport said that 
the matter was so serious a question for his client, that 
he could not accept any verdict of the majority. 

The Judge said it was no use unless both parties con- 
sented, but the disagreement of the jury was a most 
unfortunate thing for the parties. 

Eventually the jury thought a verdict might be arrived 
at, and againretired. After another absence of nearl 
| halfan hour, the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 

placing the damages at £23 9s. 
His Honour gave judgment accordingly. 
|. The question of costs having been discussed, Mr. 
Lamport made application for a new trial, on the 
ground that the verdict was against the weight of evi- 
dence, and also that there was no cause of action. 

His Honour adjourned the motion till next Court, and 
meanwhile granted a stay of execution.—7'he Bourne- 
mouth Echo. 


SECOND TRIAL. 


At Bournemouth County Court, on Wednesday, Nov. 
15th, 1905, before his Honour Judge Philbrick, K.C. 

Benjamin Jones v. A. Maynard was an action by the 
plaintiff, a baker and confectioner, Charminster Road, to 
recover £44 l4s. from the defendant, a veterinary sur- 
geon, practising at Bournemouth, as damages, by reason 
of his (defendant’s) alleged negligence and carelessness 
- the carrying out of instructions for the purchase of a 

orse. 

This was a new trial of the same action which had 
been tried previously at this Court by a jury, when a 
verdict for the plaintiff was returned. It was now tried 
by a jury consisting of the following gentlemen :- - 
Messrs. George Cook, Robt. Chamberlain, M, R. Footer, 
J. Anderson, J. Vigis, Stanley Fudge, W. N. Scott, and 
T. Heal. 

Mr. St. Gerrans (instructed by Messrs. Stanbury and 
Melleran) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Grimwood 
Mears (instructed by Mr. C. Lamport, of Southampton) 
represented the defendant. mate 

Mr. St. Gerrans, in opening the case for the plaintiff, 
outlined the facts, which have previously been reported 
in these columns. The plaintiff, he explained, was a 
gentleman carrying on a ree business in the City of 
London, and last year he purchased two bakers’ and 
confectioners’ businesses in Bournemouth, one of which 
was in Charminster Road, and both of which were in 
charge of Mr. Lloyd, as manager. A horse was wanted 
for the Charminster Road business to replace an old 
grey mare, which was regarded as unfit for the work. 
Neither the plaintiff nor Mr. Lloyd had any knowledge 
of horses whatever. The defendant was consulted, and 
instructed to look out for a horse fit for the business, 
and the defendant agreed to do so, and the arrangement 
was that he should be paid commission. ‘The plaintiff's 
direct instructions to the defendant were that the horse 
was to be sound, between five and seven years of age, 
and fit to do about five years’ work of about 18 to 20 
miles a day. The defendant purchased a horse, and de- 
livered it at the Richmond Hotel stables, where it was 
seen by Mr. Lloyd and a man named Wright, who was 
the driver. A conversation took place between Mr. 
Lloyd and the defendant, the former asking how old the 
animal was, and the defendant replying that it had just 
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turned seven. Wright, who had been used to horses, 
called defendant’s attention to the fact that the horse 
had large splints, and the defendant replied that they 
were old fe -nre which would not interfere in any way 
with the working of the animal. Eventually the plain- 
tiff saw the defendant, and referring to the fact that the 
horse was over seven years old, said he should be satis- 
fied so long as it could do the work required of it, and 
was sound. The defendant told the plaintiff that he 
had got the horse from his father, who was a veterinary 
surgeon at Romsey. There was not (said the learned 
counsel) the slightest suggestion of fraud on the part of 
the defendant in connection with the whole transaction, 
but it was alleged on the part of the plaintiff that he did 
not exercise his skill (which was not disputed) and due 
care in executing the commission he undertook, and for 
which he was paid the sum of three guineas. The horse 
went lame within three weeks of its delivery, and event- 
ually became so bad that it could not be worked, and 
was sold for £5. It suffered from large splints and en- 
largement of the joints, and was over on the knees. 

His Honour said that as the case was being re-tried 
before the same judge it was customary to read over the 
notes he took of the witnesses at the previous trial, and 
learned counsel might supplement that evidence if they 
pleased. He thought the whole case turned upon the 
question as to whether the defendant had been guilty of 
gh oC or carelessness in exercising the skill which 
the plaintiff alleged he had been paid to exercise. 

The plaintiff was called, and his evidence already 
given read over. 

In cross-examination, he said he did not know that 
the defendant had examined six other horses before the 
one in question was purchased. 

Wm. Lloyd, plaintiffs manager, and Frederick 
Wright, plaintiff’s driver, gave evidence as to the lame 
condition of the animal and its unfitness for work soon 
after the purchase. The former admitted that the de- 
fendant had complained to him of the horse being over- 
fed and overworked. 

Mr. Walter Wilson, retired jobmaster, of Richmond 
Park, deposed that he had frequently seen the horse and 
examined it. His opinion was that the animal had been 
made up for sale. The animal showed signs of over- 
work, and was nota sound horse. He told the driver of 
the horse that he did not think it would go more than a 
month without becoming lame. 

Arthur Howe, a coachman, stated that he took the 
horse to Wimborne on the 5th of May. It was lame, and 
was, in his opinion, twelve or fourteen years old. It 
had two very bad splints. 

Major Henry Tye, a retired major of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, gave the horse a very bad character as far as 
its condition was concerned. It was nine years of age, 
and was, in his opinion, unsound. He saw it in March, 
and could not say what its condition, so far as sound- 
ness was concerned, in the previous September. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts was next called, and on stepping 
into the witness-box, his Honour remarked: It would 
be a cruel question to ask the witness if he is “the” 
Arthur Roberts (laughter). 

Witness said he was a veterinary surgeon. He exam- 
ined the horse on the 25th of April, and found it lame. 
It had been down. 

Mr. John Stewart Wood, veterinary surgeon, of Park- 
stone, also gave evidence as to the unsoundness of the 
animal. Its legs were bad, and it was about eleven 
years old. 

The defendant, Mr. Arnold Maynard, was next exam- 
ined for the defence. He denied that the plaintiff said 
anything about wanting ahorse fit to do from eighteen 
to twenty miles a day in a baker’s van for five years. On 
the 22nd August he examined a horse for the plaintiff, 
and rejected it, and the plaintiff then asked him to buy 
him a horse. He replied that he was not a horse dealer, 


but if he saw « horse likely-to suit plaintiff he would 
send it tohim. He examined four or five other horses, 
and afterwards his (defendant’s) father informed hin 
that he knew of a horse for sale at Southampton. He 
(detendant) told the plaintiff of this, and the horse was 
purchased. It was sound, and quite fit for the work it 
was intended for. It was delivered during the first two 
or three days of September, and on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber he (defendant) heard that it had a sore shoulder 
through a badly fitting collar. He also found that it 
was overfed and much overworked. It also had ring- 
worm, and he attributed the ringworm and the condi- 
tion of the shoulder to neglect in its treatment, and he 
suggested that it should be rested. When the horse was 
delivered there was nothing whatever to indicate that it 
was unsound. Before he passed this animal for pur- 
chase he had made inquiries as to its previous history. 
He communicated with Mr. Maynard, jobmaster, of 
Southampton, who told him he had had the horse eight- 
een months, and strongly recommended it for work in 
a baker’s van. 

By his Honour: He advised the purchase of the 
animal after a careful examination. [t was sent hereon 
two days’ trial. Having made his examination, he 
conscientiously recommended the purchase. The animal 
had certain lienishes, which he pointed ont to the 
plaintiff, but those blemishes did not constitute un- 
soundness. 

In reply to Mr. Mears, defendant said he frequently 
saw the horse being driven in the town. It was always 
driven fast—-much faster than it should have been. He 
had been told that the corn for the horse cost from 17s. 
to 20s. per week, which indicated that it had been over- 
fed. The indications showed that the horse was rising 
eight years of age. 

Mr. St. Gerrans was putting questions to the defen- 
dant, when he was stopped by his Honour, who regarded 
them as irregular. 

Mr. St. Gerrans: It is most unfair. 

His Honour: [I must ask you, Mr. St. Gerraus, to 
refrain from making such remarks. They are most irreg- 
ular and improper, and if you persist in making them | 
shall have you ordered out of Court. I never heard such 
remarks to a judge. 

Mr. William Maynard, father of the defendant, @ 
veterin«ry surgeon of 40 years’ experience at Romsey, 
said the horse was perfectly sound when sold, and 
similar evidence was given by Mr. Bradford, of South- 
ampton. 

Charles Coxon, blacksmith, said that at the previous 
trial he was subpcenaed by the plaintiff, but was not 
called. He had ea the horse in question, and wasable 
to say that its feet were quite sound. ; 

‘Fred. Burton, a smith, gave similar evidence, and 
added that he had seen the animal driven at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour. i 

Wm. James Southouse, who took the anima! from the 
railway station to the stable at the time of the purchase, 
said it was then perfectly sound. 

Mr. Charles Henry Hawes, insurance manage!, cot 
Shirley, deposed that the horse was insured for £5 
three months prior to the sale to the plaintiff. There 
was a veterinary examination and certificate before the 
policy was issued. ee 

Mr. Harry Redford, veterinary surgeon, of Wine ’ 
ter, said the horse was not unsound, except for the 
splints. hi 

In reply to his Honour, witness said he saw not wd 
in the condition of the animal when he saw it “4 
4th of May to suggest to his mind that it wou - 
wrong for a conscientious veterinary surgeou to rec? 
mend its purchase. 

Mr. Whitley Baker, veterinary surgeon, \\l0 
animal on the same date, gave similar evidence. oat 

Mr. Grimwood Mears addressed the jury, pomtre 
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the importance of the issue so far as the defendant was 
concerned as a veterinary surgeon. He reviewed at 
some length the whole of the evidence, and submitted 
that there was no proof whatever that the defendant had 
acted carelessly or negligently. 

Mr. St. Gerrans replied on the part of the plaintiff, 
maintaining that defendant had not exercised that clear, 
shrewd judgment in passing this horse which the plain- 
tiff had a right to expect as coming within the terms of 
the employment. 

His Honour having summed up, pointing out that it 
was necessary for the plaintiff to prove not simply that 
the advice was wrong, but that there had been culpable 
negligence and carelessness on the part of the defendant 
in giving that advice— 

The jury retired, and after an absence of just over an 
hour returned into Court and announced that they were 
unable to agree upon a verdict. 

His Honour : Is there no probability of your coming 
to a decision if you have further time ! 

The Foreman: There is no probability, your Honour 

His Honour said he did not believe in trying to force 
a jury to return a verdict, and therefore he had no 
option but to discharge them, but before he did so he 
should like to ~— out that it was a great misfortune 
that they could not arrive at a decision, for, apart from 
all the trouble and expense to which the parties to the 
action had been put, it was very unsatisfactory that no 
conclusion could be arrived at. However, if they told 
him honestly that they could not agree to a verdict he 
would discharge them. 

The Foreman : We cannot, your Honour. 

His Honour: Very well, gentlemen ; then you are now 
discharged. 

The case occupied eight hours and a quarter.— 


Bournemouth Daily Echo. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, April 5th, 1906. Mr. A. L. 
Butters, President, in the chair. There were present: 
Messrs. E. Lionel Stroud, A. Neish, C. Herbert Sheather, 
Sidney Villar, Charles Sheather, H. M. Singleton, 
Henry Gray, G. H. Livesey, Geo. C. Lowe, A. E. 
Willett, J. Willett, R. J. Foreman. J. B. Hare, W. 
Roger Clarke, Perey S. Howard, Capt. E. E. Martin, 
L. Savournin, A. Rogerson, Major E. R. C. Butler, 
R. F. Wall, R. Porch, Wm. Hunting, Col. F. Duck, 
Prof. J. Macqueen, Prof. Pritchard, J. Sutelitfe Hurn- 
dall, J.C. Coleman, A. R. Routledge, and Hugh A. 
MacCormack, hon. sec.; and as visitors : Messrs. Charles 
Roberts, W. Wadsworth, Prof. Dewar, Capt. J. J. 
Griffith, and R. C. Trigger. 


and the previous meeting, were taken as read and con- 
firmed. 
CoRRESPON DENCE. 
The Szcrerary read a letter from Mr. J. F. Simpson, 
of Maidenhead, telegram from Mr. Slocock, regretting 


their inability to be present. Also letter from Mr. Hill, | 


retary the Royal College of Vete:inary Surgeons, 


acknowledging letter from the Society on the subject of | 
the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, respecting | 
Mr. Slocock’s resolution re R.S.P.C.A. officers. Communi- 


cations were received from the following Societies promis- 
ing support: North of England V.M.A., Lincolnshire 
VM.S., North Wales V.M.S., Southern Counties V.S. 
also reported the receipt of a circular letter from 
National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual De 


Society, enclosing balance sheet, list of members, | 
and rules, 


lady particularly w 


kitten which was normal. 
| Kitten and one monstrosity, havin 
and one head. 
He| the centre of the body. She was two days and two 
the | nights being delivered of 1t ; 
fence able. Since that date there had | 


PARALYsIs IN A Dog: Brain Tumour. 


Mr. E. Lionet Stroup exhibited a specimen which 
he thought was likely to be of interest to members. The 
patient was a fox-terrier bitch, eight years of age, which 
was brought to his infirmary for the purpose of having a 
false eye put in on the right side, early in January. The 
symptoms observable at that date were paralysis and 
atrophy of temporal and masseter muscles on the right 
side, great retraction of the right eyeball, which was 
smaller than the left—very opaque, and the cornea was 
quite flat. There was entropium of the upper and 
lower lids, also an abrasion of the skin on the orbital 
process of the frontal bone, due to the dog having run 
into obstacles, that eye being blind. The membrana 
nictitans covered half the eyeball in an oblique position 
from above downwards, and there was a good deal of 
thick discharge. The eyeball was retracted right to the 
back of the socket, and he attributed that to paralysis 
of the appendages at the back of the eyeball. There 
was slight drooping of the lips on the right side. At 
that date, when the bitch was out for exercise, she 
would sometimes blunder and make a false step, but she 
never quite fell over. He considered that the cause was 
some injury or disease of the nerve centres supplying the 
part affected by the symptoms. He told his dient that 
the paralysis was likely to extend, and therefore he did 
not feel he could advise him to have a false eye put in. 
However, he insisted upon having an operation per- 
formed, and that was done, though the false eye was 
never actually put into position. At the operation he 
found that the pes itself contained only a dark 
material, something like an old blood clot. There was 
no aqueous nor vitreous humour, nor even any lens. A 
fortnight after the operation the dog was seen to fall 
over when walking, and began to go in circles, nearly 
always to the right. She could turn to the left, but she 
did that very seldom. That condition increased until 
the dog could scarcely stand at all; but the appetite 
and other functions of the body were unimpaired, and 
the intelligence remained good. He then advised his 
client to have her put out of the way. The post-mortem 
examination showed that the temporal muscle on the 
right side was no thicker than a sheet of paper, and the 
masseter was gone altogether. The orbital ligament 
also was so shrunken that one’s finger could be placed 
in the depression. It would be seen that the muscles on 
the opposite side were well developed. On examining 
the brain he found a tumour at its base, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the gasserian ganglion. [twas of the size 
of an ordinary marble, smooth, glistening, firm, and its 
consistency was like that of a piece of gristle. Its ap- 
pearance was something like that of a fresh new potato. 
He had left the tumour /» s’tw because he wanted to 
send the specimen intact to a friend who was a brain 


specialist. But the parts could be very well seen as he 
The minutes of the special meeting held on Feb. 15th, | had left it. 


Errmersy iN A Cat. 
Mr. ForeMAN brought forward a live cat, but he re- 


gretted he could not give the members many a 
about it. A lady consulted him about the animal ane 
gave a history of it, but she required a lot of persuasion 


before she would grant permission tor its exhibition. 
He was not asked to treat it, but to give a prognosis, the 
anted to know whether it would get 
At one year old she had one 

At two years old she had one 
uw six legs, two tails, 
[t seemed to represent two kittens from 


etter. *Age 13 years. 


skilled help was not avail- 
yeen no indication ot 


*Particulars supplied by owner. 
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a desire to cohabit with the male. Ten years ago she 
fell from a first floor window, but no definite trouble 
seemed to have followed. The present condition 
seemed to have dated from three years ago, but was not 
pronounced until last Christmas, since when it had got 
worse. The hind linds were now partially paralysed, 
but on stroking the lumbar vertebrze from behind for- 
wards, even gently, the cat immediately rolled on its 
back and went into a convulsion. The lady had taken 
those attacks as manifestations of pleasure. The cat 
could walk about moderately well, but with a straddling 
gait, and occasionally rolling over. On coming round 
from the convulsion she would commence licking the 
fur under her throat, and would continue doing so for 
two or three hours unless checked. He had no sugges- 
tion to offer in explanation of the symptoms. He had 
not found, from a very cursory examination, any skin 
disease, though he was told there was a little eczema a 
year ago. The seizures seemed to be epileptic. 

Mr. Henry Gray said the condition just shown was 
very common in the cat, both castrated and uncastrated 
and female. He regarded it as akin to Jacksonian 
epilepsy. There did not seem to be loss of conscious 
ness in the present case, but in the others he had seen 
the similar symptoms, which were started either when 
the animal was touched or when it licked itself. In 
some of the cases which he had seen, when the skin was 
abraded the symptoms ceased, and there was no re- 
currence until the skin had healed again. It was often 
associated with fleas or some skin disease. 


RinGworM IN Cats. 


Mr. Gray showed cats, mother and son. The mother 
had ringworm on one of the claws of the right foot, and 
the kitten had it disseminated over various parts of the 
body. He killed both of them yesterday, because when 
ringworm was diagnosed the people in the house said 
they would nor stay there unless the cats were killed. 
Two women and three men in the house caught the 
disease. 

A SwaLtowep Cork: Enteritis: DEATH. 

He also showed a straight metal catheter for the cat. 
Also a portion of the small intestine and stomach 
of adog The dog was brought to him on Mon- 
day, with marked symptoms of gastro-enteritis. On 
Tuesday morning at 7 o’clock he was called out of bed 
to see the dog, and he found it in a condition of mus- 
cular tremor. It had been constantly vomiting, the 
vomited material being chocolate coloured. It died a 
few hours later, and at the post-mortem examination 
he found inflammation of the small intestine, and a cork 
in it. The symptoms shortly before death resembled 
those frequently seen in the latter stages of typhus. 

Professor MACQUEEN considered the specimen a very 
interesting one, but thought the animal ought to have 
been put out of its misery, quite apart from the pecu- 
liarity of its symptoms. He drew the attention of the 
Society to the fact that in last week’s Lancet there was 
an article by Professor Sherrington dealing with a 
symptom which was common in the dog, and which the 

rofessor described as a long spinal reflex. It was worth 

rusifig by Mr. Foreman in connection with his cat. 

r. Hunting had just informed him that he had repro- 
duced the article in this week’s Record. 

Mr. ForEMAN, in reply, said the owners would not 

to have the animal destroyed. Some of the 
Fellows thought that she was infested with fleas judg- 
ing from the marks in the fur, although the lady who 
owned it said there were no fleas now. The fleas 
might be the cause of some irritation. He thanked 
Professor Macqueen for the information concerning the 
article in the Lancet. 


PERFORATION OF THE ILEUM IN A Horsk. 


Captain Martin exhibited a morbid specimen which 
was sent to the Army Veterinary School by Captain 


Griffiths, A.V.D., and it happened that an almost 
identical case appeared in The Veterinary Reeord for 
that week. The horse came in with a very severe 
attack of colic, and died very shortly after admission. 
It was admitted about 5.30 p.m., and died very early 
next morning. At the post-mortem, on opening the 
belly cavity there was found a large quantity of 
brownish coloured fluid in which were a large number 
of ascarides. It was found that the ileum was rup- 
tured on the border of the mesentery. A very small 
round hole was to be seen in the ileum, just at the point 
of attachment to the mesentery. That opening had 
evidently been patent for a long time, because there 
was an accumulation of ingesta in a sac, between the 
folds of the mesentery. He concluded that after a time 
the sac burst and produced the symptoms which caused 
the animal’s death. A large number of ascarides were 
found, both in the belly cavity and in the small and 
large intestines, about 150 in all. Neumann had re- 
ported several analagous cases, and suggested that 
possibly the ascarides attacked the mucous membrane 
with their dentated lips, causing ulceration and perfor- 
ation. In the present specimen he could not see any 
sign of ulceration. It was curious that the perforation 
should have occurred exactly between the folds of the 
mesentery. He would be glad to hear if any member 
had had a similar case. He had split up the ileum, so as 
to show the perforation. 


NERVOUS DISEASE IN A Doc. 


Mr. Nets exhibited alive dog which showed symp- 
toms very similar to those of the cat which Mr. Fore- 
man had just brought forward, though not so pro- 
nounced in degree. Some time ago he diagnosed it as 
neuritis, but it had since developed a good deal. On 
irritating the spine there was a contraction of the 
muscles of the hind limbs, causing the dog to draw its 
leg np to its full extent. It was obviously a nerve com- 
plaint, and the contractions were quite involuntary. In 
the natural surroundings he shrank away and fell down, 
but did not cry out. There seemed to be no pain. Two 
or three months ago there was pain. The dog was now 
about five years of age, and had never had rheumatism. 
He shrank as would a dog which had eczema or other 
irritation of the skin. It affected the right side more 
than the left, and often when the dog crossed the 
street the contraction of muscles occurred. The symp- 
toms could be dated from a fight which he had with 
a bull-dog, and they were on the increase. He had not 
previously had a similar case. 

Mr. Gray desired to offer a few remarks on Mr. 
Neish’s case. It was interesting because the complaint 
was a nervous one, and nervous diseases in animals ha 
not, been very thoroughly studied. He had seen very 
similar caves in several instances, the animals wher 
touched throwing their heads back, and_ priapism 0c 
curred at the same time. After a time the anitual be- 
came paralysed. In the few post-mortems on suc!) cases 
which he had made, he found thickening of the dura 
mater, especially in the spinal region. In some of the 
cases which he had seen there was great agony at the 
onset, and he believed that rheumatism had been present. 
It would be interesting if Mr. Neish could follow up the 
case to a post-mortem, and then ascertain if there was 
any lesion of the spinal dura mater. 


ELECTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. Tuomas H. Tranver, M.R.C.V.S., Croydon, 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, M.R.C.V.S., Hove; and Capt. B.C. 
CocHraNnr, A.V.D., Woolwich, were unanimously elect 
Fellows of the Society. 

Messrs. G. W. BLoxsome, Hove ; CHARLES loBERTS 
Tunbridge Wells; R. C. Tennant, Windsor; a? 
Tuomas M. C. Hunt, Cholsey, Berks, were nominated 
for Fellowship. 
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“GENERAL ANESTHESIA IN THE Horse,” by Capt. spoken of. His ‘plan was to use an ordinary muzzle 


Martin.—Resumed discussion. 


with a towel or stable rubber at the bottom of it, anda 


‘ —_ : flat sponge, having another rubber to ti d the 
The PREsIDENT thanked Captain Martin for bringing | ¢ 
the | oP of the muzzle after putting it on. The method 


Society. It had not been much discussed previously at wi wali 
meetings, bet woul s with vaseline, he regarded as a detail, 
he paper was an eminently practical one, and 


veterinar 
study. 


recommended by Captain Martin, of smearing the nos- 


as he had sometimes found the skin peeling off a day or 


Captain Martin had evidently given his colleagues the after recovering from the influence of the chloro 


full benefit of a fairly extensive experience ; and all 


would agree that in this, as in many other matters, ex 


perience was far more valuable than mere theory. He 
found himself in general agreement with the conclusions 


form. With regard to the quantity, his usual method 
Was to use more than Captain Martin did ; generally 
some three or four ounces. He agreed with him that 
it was very advantageous to get the animal under chloro- 


Wastin te have arrived orm as quickly as possible. As to the quantity of air 


regard to the advantages of chloroform, and the small 
e. He had used it during the last 
thirty years for operations upon all sorts and conditions 


of horses, and until about two years ago no wags ase Captain Martin for his paper, and was sure there was 
en 


risk arising from its use. 


which he had used it suffered from any ill effect. 


he lost one case, and he scarcely blamed the chloroform. 

The animal was a cart horse, which had a very bad foot, | ; 
ithad been a long time idle, and had got very ill- 
tempered. It was decided to cast him and administer 
chloroform, so that the foot could be operated upon 
more conveniently. The horse was cast in the usnal’ 
way and chloroform was commenced to be adminis- 
tered. He struggled a good deal as soon as he was 
down, and continued to do so, and before he could be 


well under its influence breathing ceased, so that 


nothing remained but to send for the knacker. The 
et apg showed that the chest was full of clotted 


ood; a blood vessel had ruptured externally to the 
lungs. He had not the opportunity of making a very 
close examination to see which vesse) had burst, but he 
did not attribute the death to the anzsthetic. Still, it 
was unfortunate that the chloroform should have been 
given when death occurred. He agreed with Captain 
Martin that a short fast was a very efficient and neces- 
sary preparation before giving an anesthetic previous 
toan operation. It was also generally necessary to cast 
the animal before administering the chloroform ; but he 
had on several occasions very successfully given chloro- 
form to horses while they were standing in a louse box. 
His practice in such circumstances was to put ona good 
strong head collar and attach a long rope to the head 
collar, the end being passed through a ring in the wall 
and held by two or three men. He then put on the 
muzzle, poured in the chloroform, and fastened a stable 
rubber over it. The men having hold of the end of the 
rope merely steadied the horse’s head. The horse usually 
struggled and tried to go backwards, but the men were 
usually able to keep the head up and steady the ani- 
mal until he went down on his hind legs and then 
on his quarters. The rope could then be slackened, 
either rapidly or slowly as required, so that the muzzle 
tetmained in place when the horse was on the ground, and 
until it was well under the influence of the chloroform. 
‘could then be moved into any position required for 
carrying out the operation. Where one was short of 
‘sistance for casting and where the box was convenient 
ind a ring and rope were available, that method of 
administering chloroform could be successfully carried 
out. He had not tried that method upon a well-bred 
animal, which might struggle more and injure itself. 
¢ had found a box twelve feet square answer very well 
or the purpose in the case of a cart-horse. It was 
ey to have the box well littered with peat or 
; aw, and he had found it very useful to have one or 
a sacks filled with straw to be used as pillows, so 
ra if the horse was likely to bring its head against 
the wall the bag could be put between the head and 
- all, and injury thus avoided. He thought it was 
Achess to attempt to administer chloroform without 
‘ing the animal under some restraint. He had not 


which should be or might be administered with the 
chloroform, it was very difficult to say, but he had 
always found that the less air the avimal got the quicker 
he became anwsthetised. He felt greatly indebted to 


recom for a good deal more discussion. 

Mr. Gray regretted his absence from the last meet- 
ing wnen Captain Martin read his paper, because the 
opinion he formed of it when reading it in 7'he Record 
was that it was excellent, and he would like to add a 
little to the discussion, as during the last twenty years 
he had had experience not only of chloroforming horses, 
but every domestic animal and some wild ones. From 
time totime he had read the opinion that chloroform- 
ing a horse standing was dangerous ; but that had not 
been his experience. It wasan excellent plan to do it 
in afield when very little assistance was available. He 
had even castrated horses in the field with only a man 
there besides himself, by putting on the chloroform 
mask, allowing the animal go until he fell, and when 
he did so pulling the top hind leg forward and taking 
the testicles out. But + the was one objection to the 
use of chloroform in connection with castration, namely, 
the hemorrhage resulting. It had been said that it was 
dangerous to chloroform a horse in a small space, but he 
had done it in a loose box not much broader than the 
length of the horse, and he had seen no bad results. 
He believed a horse went under chloroform much 
quicker when standing than when he was tied down. 
He did not believe in chloroform for some operations; 
because the horse could not be kept still under it. 
Thorgh there might be no detectable eye or perinzal 
reflex the animal wonld move on its side, or would con- 
tinue to move its legs whenever touched, and while the 
horse was passing satisfactorily under the chloroform 
the operation might have been completed. He did not 
regard chloroform as dangerous if care were used ; he 
believed all the accidents arising in connection with 
chloroform were due to carelessness, and that applied 
not only to the horse but also to the eat and the dog. 
Whenever he lost a case he believed it was due to his own 
over-confidence, being so snecessful and then treating 
his skill with contempt. Many years ago he endeavoured 
to diagnose bowel complaints by means of aniesthetics. 
If after a horse had been chloroformed the agony came 
on again immediately after coming out o! the anesthetic 
he looked npon the complaint as a fatal one. — He did 
not continne that line of observation, but as far as he 
went it was a very good diagnostic. He had tried to 
destroy horses by chloroform, but be did not like the 
m thod. He preferred chloral, which he injected into 
the vein. A horse fell down as if he were shot, and 
one could easily pith him, and without causing pain. 
With regard to particular muzzles, he did not think be 
mattered what apparatus was used : the point of great 
importance was in regard to the skill of the man bes 
it. He would like to see the day when every ion : 
operation in animals vould be don under — 
When that happens, the veterinary surgeon en ( pet 
all the operations into his own hands ; he thought 1 


should be made penal for any man to perform an opera- 


€xperience with any of the muzzles which had been | 


If it were 


tion on an animal without giving chloroform, 
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used with care he did not see why chloroform should be 
considered dangerous. He considered that the horse 
was the easiest animal to chloroform, and the one in 
connection with which there was least danger, whereas 
the dog was the most difficult on account of its excit- 
ability. He had noticed that the wild animal was much 
more susceptible to chloroform than the domesticated 
one. He had been reading about the claim made by 
Prof. Udriski, of Bucarest, and by Prof. Dasonville, of 
Paris, who claimed to be the first to introduce cocaine 
as a method of diagnosis. He believed that he used co- 
caine before either of those gentlemen entered a 
veterinary school. He had found that all animals took 
chloroform better standing than in the prone position. 
The bad sign known as staring coat he had found also 
in the cat and the dog. 

Mr. SHEATHER said the subject of anzsthetics for the 
horse had been a favourite of his for many years. 
While he was a student at the Royal Veterinary College 
he heard that chloroform was a special poison to the 
horse, and therefore that it should on no occasion 
administered to that animal. After his studentship he 
was very ambitious to test the matter, and in collabora- 
tion with a member of the profession, now dead, 
Professor Steel, the matter was gone into in connec- 
tion with various neurectomies which of late years have 
come into vogue. To do those operations it was neces- 
sary to use anesthetics, and he therefore commenced to 
study the practical application of chloroform to 
the horse. At that time he thought he was the 
pioneer—that he was the first to do it, especi- 
ally in face of the statement made in high 
quarters that chloroform could not safely be given 
because it was a poison. He made the acquaintance of 
the late Mr. Clover at the Cancer Hospital, and had the 
opportunity of watching his methods on the human 
subject. He, Mr. Sheather, attempted, by expensive 
apparatus and exhaustive and ireniiename experiments, 
to arrive at some facts showing how chloroform could 
be safely administered to the horse. Those experiments 
occupied him two years, and he had come back to the 
plain nosebag. He had endeavoured to discover what 
strengths of vapour were most effectual, and what 
variations should be given. In the end he discovered 
the broad fact that the weaker the vapour the longer 
the time required by the horse to pass under the influence 
of the anesthetic, and the greater the quantity that was 
required. Also, with weaker vapour the horse was longer 
coming out of the anesthetic, and if dangerous symptoms 
were going to supervene, they were more likely to occur 
after slow saturation with chloroform. He had used 
chloroforin to destroy horses which had to be killed, for 
the purpose of studying the effects and the process. He 
had only had one die which he did not wish to die, and 
that occurred in the first year of his experiments. The 
methods he adopted when experinenting were to have 
measured chambers, and dropping quantities of chloro- 
form into those chambers, and a contrivance tor the 

urpose of calorifying so as to get complete evaporation. 
A known quantity of vapour was passed into a gas bag, 
and from that bag the horse received its chloroform. 
Means were adopted to vary the strength in the gas bag. 
And then he carried out another plan, namely, using 
bellows to _ air on to and through the chloroform. 
The great difficulty about using that form of apparatus 
was, that if for any reason one desired to suspend the 
administration of the chloroform, the air remaining in 
contact with the surface of the chloroform was becom- 
ing charged to greater intensity, so that the next pump- 
ing sent in an increased quantity of chloroform, just 
when it was really needed to give a weaker one. That 
was why he had discarded that system. The apparatus 
which he had eventually come back to was composed of 
a cylinder of canvas kept in a cylindrical form by means 
of cane in the circumference. In the end of the muzzle 


was a circular opening, with a valve sliding round ing 
circular manner. That apparatus he had used with 
satisfaction during the last twenty years, and it was 3) 

ears since he commenced his experiments. After he 
a been at it two or three years he came upon the late 
Mr. John Roalfe Cox, from whom he learned he had 
only been following the work of others, who had arrived 
at the same conclusions as he had himself, but without 
all the trouble of experiment. Mr. Roalfe Cox sent hin 
one of his muzzles, which he had now, and had often 
used it. The principle of it was much the same as that 
of the cylinder he used. It gave an air space of a gallon 
or 1} gallons for the horse’s nostrils. With regard to 
the method of administration, the first question con- 
cerned whether one might give it to the horse standing, 
or whether it was necessary to cast. The first animal 
to which he attempted to give chloroform while stand. 
ing, reared up and fell on to the back of its skull, 
though fortunately it was none the worse afterwards, 
He had never seen a horse do it since then, although he 


be| had always been prepared for it. In chloroforming a 


horse standing he had two active and intelligent men, 
one on each side of the horse’s head collar, with a rein; 
and if there were any attempt at rearing they ra 
rapidly to the side of the horse and pulled him on to bis 
side. Yet though he had prepared for any casualty for 
years, there had never been in his practice any repetition 
of the accident. The horse seemed to pass more rapidly 
under the influence of the anesthetic when standing 
than when cast. He attributed that partly to the greater 
ease with which the respiratory organs could act in the 
standing posture, as when on his side the respiratory 
muscles on the under side were hampered by the 
weight of the body. He often gave chloroform to : 
horse standing when there were reasons why it should 
not be cast. Last year he had a horse, four years ol, 
which required an operation performed, and which was 
very wild, as it had never had ona halter. The hors 
was thought likely to develop into a good hunter. He 
put it into a box, around which were trusses of stra’ 
placed on end, so as to constitute a padded chamber, 
and there was a very deep bed of straw to lie on. He 
had seen accidents occur through having peat and tad 
instead of straw. A straw bed he considered vely 
much better than peat and tan ; it reduced the conci* 
sion much better. The horse was successfully chloro: 
formed, and the operation required carried out. He had 
often done it in quite young animals—yearlings, havin: 
a couple of strong men on either side. He was. # 
Canterbury three years ago to see acase in consiltatiol, 
and he there found a practitioner chloroforming # 
animal which was required to be shod, and all he did 
was to fasten the horse on each side to a ring, put 60% 
of chloroform in a sponge, and then left the animal to 
et shod. It lay there a long time, but «lid not die 
ith regard to the quantity of chloroform given, be had 
cone!uded that, provided the horse had no diseas’ 
which would justify abstaining from giving chloroform 
one might safely put two ounces of the anesthetic 0” 
a sponge, or on toa piece of calico, and put it 1m “ 
muzzle. He had carried that out for the past 28 yew 
and had not had a death. Captain Martin spoke 
commencing with $oz. of chloroform, but he ha a 
bolder, as a gave two ounces — time. If ape F 
ounces were not successful one had to go gently ao" 
watch the breathing, so as to know exactly wr he 
happening. By all means one should give ume Ss fore 
fresh quantity of chloroform to do its wor a 
attempting to add more. As arule there was did ae 
dency to hasten in giving chloroform when there ve 
seem to be sufficient at first. That was danger 
With regard to the idea of choking, he ke)t Ape 
closed when choking seemed likely to occur. T ily and 
a horse held its breath and then expired rap! ae ‘ 
violently the better he liked it, because the s° 
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went under. By the system he used he noticed that the 
best plan when the animal was beginning to cease his 
struggles, and the breathing from being violently ex- 
piratory calmed down, was to open the valve. The 
anesthesia would then goon rapidly. If the valve were 
kept shut he would struggle for a longer time, and 
anwsthesia would not be produced so quickly. He 
could not say why that was the case, still the practical] 
fact was that when the respirations began to calm after 
their period of greatest violence, there might still be a 
response to pricking and other tests that the cutaneous 
system was still sensitive, but if the valve were opened 
then in half a minute the horse would have passed into 
a satisfactory stage of narcosis, so as to allow of the 
operation being commenced. He believed the reason he 
had had such success with the method was that the horse 
was knocked over by the suspension of the excretion of 
carbonic acid from Lis lungs. The anzsthesia was, he 
believed, at any rate started by that. The strength of 
the vapour he inhaled caused him to arrest his inspira- 
tory movements, and the strength of vapour also 
militated against the proper interchange of gases in the 
blood and in the lung. Also in breathing in and out of 
the muzzle he must inspire again the last air he expired. 
Therefore the anzesthesia produced by his method was a 
mixed one, namely, by carbonic acid and chloroform. 
When the valve was opened the carbonic acid factor in 
the poisoning was dispensed with, and the chloroform 
acted alone, and in that case it was necessary to be all 
the more careful not to supersaturate the system. It 
had to be clearly understood that carbonic acid would be 
more readily eliminated from the system than would 
chloroform. Hours after a horse had recovered from 
chloroform narcosis his breath would retain the odour of 
it. The elimination of carbonic acid gas occurred very 
rapidly. If one followed the reasoning he had indicated, 
he thought it would be understood why the slow admin. 
istration saturated the animal, because his system 
became dulled by it and his powers of elimination 
ame suspended, so that slow administration caused 

a dangerous condition. Captain Martin had been very 
fortunate, for he seemed not to have had any untoward 
incidents. In his, Mr. Sheather’s, earlier years he had 
agood many. He used to put too much chloroform on 
at first, and sometime he repeated it too rapidly. He 
had put 4and 5 ozs. of chloroform in the bag more than 
once, and in one case he was three quarters of an hour 
carrying on artificial respiration before the horse came 
round to consciousness. If the animal did go off he 
thought one should always have a good try to bring 
about resuscitation by artificial respiration, and that 
case which he had just referred to always gave him hope 
When similar things occurred. It was the first case of 
the kind he could recollect. Of late years he had not 
had anything of the kind ; he had become more expert 
In judging an animal’s condition, and what was re- 
quired, as well as what quantity of chloroform it was 
st togive. His golden rule was to give 2 ozs. of the 
rug at first, and two drachms at a time afterwards, 
giving plenty of air with the chloroform after the first 
ministration. He did not think he need enter into 
the advantages of chloroform, because they were patent 
to everybody. But he noticed that there was one 
Omission in Siete Martin’s paper, which that gentle- 
man would at once recognise when it was mentioned, 
namely, the advantage of having used the chloroform 
Jing apparent in the patient on the day or two follow- 
Ing the operation. If a severe operation were con- 
ducted on an animal without chloroform, that aninval 
would, on the next day and at subsequent visits, shrink 
fom one, and there would consequently be the greatest 
difficulty in dressing the wound. But if chloroform) 
vereused, the animal could be approached the next | 
Y With impunity, and could be handled with freedom. 


experience was that there was a great difference in | and easy. 


the sensibility of the wound when it was made under 
chloroform compared with when it was done without 
any anesthetic, Another question, suggested by a situ- 
ation which might occur to any practioner, as it had 
once occurred to him in such a way that he almost lost 
a horse by it, was to ask the owner beforehand 
whether the horse was in the habit of lying down. If 
he did not usually lie down, the veterinary surgeon 
should be prepared to get him up again after the opera- 
tion ; he would lie, after coming round from the chloro- 
form, just as if he had a broken back. Some might 
think such an accident had happened, and have the 
animal despatched. He once bad a horse which 
lay two honrs after coming round from the chloroform : 
it was apparently insensitive to pin-pricks at a certain 
place in the spine and beyond it, and he thought it was 
a case of fractured vertebra. He was got up in slings, 
however, when he was found to be alright. He did 
three or four years’ work after that. He had known 
some horses which, when they were down, seemed to 
have paralysis and insensitiveness in their quarters or 
loins, but which, when put on their feet, recovered, 
They were horses which did not lie down as a rule. But 
it was very important to learn from the owner whether 
the horse usually lay down, and the practitioner should 
be warned that a horse might not have a fractured ver- 
tebra because he behaved in the way described, More- 
over, having asked the owner the question, the practi- 
tioner could protect himself against any mishap which 
night occur. In the summer time it was his custom 
to damp the unbleached calico used in the mask with a 
little water, so as to prevent a too rapid evaporation of 
the chloroform. That was not required in the winter 
time. The signs of danger were a sudden staring coat, 
and, while the horse was deeply under the anwsthetic, it 
jerked one or both hinds legs. He agreed most heartily 
with practically all that Captain Martin had said in his 
paper, and the difference between that gent!eman’s 
method and his own was very slight. He believed the 
author mentioned the method of anwsthetising by means 
of a sponge over one nostril and closing the other. That 
was rather difficult to carry out when the animal was 
woving about, because the apparatus was liable to be 
displaced. But it rather supported the idea that the 
anwsthesia was caused by a combination of chloroform 
and carbonic acid, there was a checking of inspiration 
through one nostril and the presence of concentrated 
chloroform vapour in the other. Ln those cases there 
was very rapid an:thetisation, more rapid than by 
means of the ordinary muzzle, but it was very difficult 
to carry out in the early stages. He wished to point 
out that the reason he used unbleached calico in the 

muzzle in preference to the sponge, was that the sponge 
absorbed so much moisture from the inspired air, and 

interfered with the evaporation of the chloroform, Un 

bleached calico did not take up moisture to the same 

degree, and.there wasa better eflect from thie chloroform 

at the start. In conelusion he desired to pay “a warn 

tribute to Captain Martin for his paper, which was one 

of the most valuable he had ever read. Obviously not 

a bit of it was taken from a book ; it was absolutely 

his own experience from beginning to end. 

Mr. C. Roperts said he was not a member, but 
would like to add a few words to tlie discussion In 
reference to chloroforming horses while in the —— 
position, He had had a deal of 
method. Captain Martin conou red it a very 
ons practice, both for the animal and for og “+ 
and his assistants ; but his own ¢xpertence was 

anesthetised small cobs 
was a very safe way. He hac 


and ponies in loose boxes, but! thought — was 
some risk of their injuring themselves 
not padded. It was better if possidie to have aed 
room in a paddock and then the matter was quite 


The inhaler which he used was a simple but 
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effective one. It was similar to the ordinary leather 
muzzle used to prevent horses eating their bedding, 
but was made deeper by means of thin leather sewn 
round the top edge. This thin leather could ve drawn 
tightly round the horse’s face by means of a strap pass- 
ing threugh loops. The chloroform was introduced 
through a hole in the front of the muzzle, which was 
afterwards closed with a wine cork. He liked to puta 
cart rope round the colt’s neck behind the jaw in such a 
manner that it could not slip, and to get the inhaler in 
— while the animal was in the yard or loose box. 

e was then led into the field and the required quantity 
of chloroform was poured into the muzzle, which con- 
tained a sponge. This caused the animal to do gener- 
ally one of three things : (1) he would rear and turn a 
somersault backwards on to his poll if there were not 
two or three men hold of the cart-rope to prevent it ; 
(2) he would walk or trot gently round in a circle until 
he went down ; or (3) he would remain perfectly still, 
gradually sitting down on his haunches like a dog, 
when he could be pulled over on to the near side. No 
restraining with ropes was then necessary beyond fixing 
a limb or limbs out of the operator’s way. That was the 
means he adopted for castration of horses of all ages up 
to thirteen and fourteen years old. He never liked to 
cast them for the operation. He could only remember 
casting one horse with side-lines, a four-year-old which 
had never been handled. Efforts were made for about 
an hour to get the mask on him but in vain. The result 
of the casting was a fractured femur. He also em- 
ployed this method of chloroforming for other operations 
which lent themselves to it. 

Captain MARTIN, in replying on the discussion, said 
he had felt very much gratified by the excellent debate 
which had taken place on his paper, and he had learned 
much from the remarks of various members. With re- 
gard to the pattern of muzzle to be used for chloroform- 
ing, the majority of speakers seemed toagree with him 
that Cox’s muzzle was one of the best; but it had 
been truly said that much more depended on the opera- 
tor than on the particular apparatus employed. There 
also seemed to be a general concensus of opinion that 
the chloroform should be given rapidly at first. He 
felt very much indebted to Mr. Sheather for his very 
able remarks and the explanation he gave for the rapid 
induction of anesthesia. He was sure Mr. Sheather’s 
method was correct, and the explanation given sounded 
very probable. He had also been interested in the re- 
marks relating to chloroforming a horse while it was 
standing, and he had learned much about that method 
in the discussion. He proposed to try it in suitable 
cases, and he could see that in some circumstances it 
would be snecessful. But he still thought that in con- 
fined space it was liable to be very dangerous, both to 
the horse and toman. Prof. Hobday, at the last meet- 
ing, touched on the question of antidotes, and pointed 
ont that the paper contained no reference to them. It 
was probably due to good fortune in his practice that he 
had not required much in the way of antidotes. and 
therefore he had not taken them very much into con- 
sideration. But he agreed that an antidote should be 
at hand; it was one of the things which, to be of 
service, must be on the spot ; it would be of no use if it 
were only sought for after the horse had ceased to 
breathe. He could not see that ammonia was likely to 
be of much use ; the horse must be nearly out of its 
state of unconscious if ammonia would do much good. 
What he would rather pin his faith to was an injecti: n 
of strychnia, and it would be well to have that 
drug handy. Strychnine was a very excellent respira- 
tory and cardiac stimulant, and it did its work quickly. 
He had seen the effect of strychnia on whem mee 4 
ing and a weak pulse in the human subject so frequently 
—and he knew it acted well in the horse—that he re- 
garded it as likely to be a very efficient antidote in 


cases of chloroform poisoning. The dangers of chloro. 
form had occupied a good deal of attention in the 
discussion. Fortunately the Society had had a contri. 
bution to the debate from Professor Macqueen, who 
might be looked upon as the leader of the anti-chloro. 
form crusade. That gentleman had always identified 
himself with the dangers of chloroform, and he uttered 
various words of warning on the subject. In fact he, 
Captain Martain, did not know what chloroform might 
not do to the horse according to Professor Macqueey, 
But a large number of members, speaking from a wide 
experience, had concluded that though, as he admitted, 
chloroform was not without danger, that danger was 
really a small one ; and he did not think one was justi- 
fied in withholding the chloroform on account of the 
small amount of danger attributed t» it. With the 
exercise of proper care he thought the danger might be 
reduced to a very small amount indeed. Professor 
Hobday related three cases of deaths in horses which 
had occurred to him recently. One case was that of the 
horse whose heart he brought to the previous meeting. 
That case was very interesting, and it raised a very in- 
portant point, namely, whether one was justified in 
giving chloroform toa horse which had heart disease. 
Heart disease in the horse was not always easy to diag- 
nose. In his own experience he had seldom diagnosed 
it. Valvular heart disease seemed to be the commonest 
affection of that organ found post-mortem, and that, he 
believed it would be admitted, was not by any means 
easy to recognise during life. If valvular disease were 
diagnosed, should one refrain from giving chloroform | 
He did not think there was any reason why it should 
not be given, that is, if the operation was an absolute 
necessity. It had not been considered a contra-indica- 
tion in the human subject, in fact very little notice was 
taken of heart disease in the human subject in regard 
to the administration of chloroform. In valvular 
disease, at an advanced stage, one expected to find a 
leakage of blood, and the danger in such cases was 
usually in the heart being suddenly called upon to do 
more work than it could manage, considering the |leak- 
age. But the heart was less liable to be called upon for 
that extra work when an operation was done under 
chloroform than when it was carried on without It, 
because the strugglirg was less prclonged and violent. 
Thus, if an operation were required and valvular disease 
of the heart were present, that constituted an additional 
reason for giving chloroform. In the specimen which 
Professor Hobday brought, there was extensive clseas 
of the valves, and that was all that was noticeable as !! 

was handed round for the inspection of members. but two 
or three examined it more closely afterwards, and found 

much more extensive disease than seemed at first t0 
exist. The aorta was extensively involved hy cliseas’, 

and, judging by the casual examination, it seemed to be 

a perfect specimen of atheroma of the aorta. Ther 

were large calcareous plates, of irregular shape, and he 

thought it very likely that death occurred from embolist! 

in the brain. as the result of a piece broken off frou 

those plates, rather than from any disease of the valves 

Professor Macqueen laid great stress on a careful ev 

amination of the patient being made before It W* 

anvesthetised. This is advice to which, of course, !” 

exception can be taken theoretically, but when one call’ 

to look into the matter it was seen that he did not“ 

what the patient was to be examined for: nor yet what 

conditions, if found, would contra-indicate the giving! 

chloroform. His, Captain Martin’s, view was that chron!’ 
disease of the heart should not stop giving the drug. 7 
that the examination of the patient, although it sounde! 
very well, did not seem to be of any real importa 
in practice. Hedid not suppose any one would advocate 
the giving of chloroform in cases of acute inflammatt! 
affections of the heart or lungs. Another important — 
which several speakers touched on at the last meetlte, 
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was the extent to which animals felt pain. He remark- 
ed in his paper that one of the great advantages of 
chloroforming was from the humane standpoint ; there 
were no grounds for stating that animals did not feel 
in in the same way that human beings did. Mr. 
unting, at the previous meeting, took exception to his 
remarks on that subject, and gave three or four illns- 
trations which he considered showed that animals did 
not feel pain to the same extent as human beings. It 
was a subject in regard to which one could not bring any 
direct evidence, but he thought Mr. Hunting’s illustra- 
tions were not very convincing, or even apropos of the 
question. Firstly, he gave as a reason for believing that 
animals did not feel pain acutely, that when he was a 
boy and had a bad toothache, the very sight of a den- 
tist’s sign drove away the pain. Exactly where the 
illustration bore on the point in question he did not 
know ; he would have thought that was an example of 
the higher nerve centres controlling some subordinate 
ones. But what that had to do with the horse feeling 
pain he did not know. In further illustration of his 
view Mr. Hunting said some people felt more pain than 
others, and that the nigger in Sonth Africa did not feel 
the “cat” so much as a white man would. But in this 
matter Mr. Hunting madea mistake, as he could say, 
having seen a nigger given the “cat” in South Africa. 
The Boer was not such a simple man as some people 
imagined, and he saw that the most efficient way of 
keeping the nigger in order was personal chastisement. 
Otherwise the Boer would not have used it as often as 
he did, or if he found the nigger did not mind it much. 
Mr. Hunting’s next puint was that the country yokel 
would stand having three teeth pulled out, while an 
intelligent and educated man would not tolerate it if he 
could help it. But here he had entered into quite 
another question, namely, the capacity of bearing pain. 
Lo Hunting: I said feeling pain.] He (Captain 
Martin) would take another example, which was gener- 
ally acknowledged, namely, that women bore pain better 
than did men. Most medical men seemed to hold that 
view. He submitted that the capacity for bearing pain 
was not the same as the capacity for feeling pain. Mr. 
Hunting said the yokel did not feel pain as did the pro- 
fessional town man, but he (Capt. Martin) said the ex- 
planation was that the yokel could bear the pain better 
not that he felt it less. Though a woman could bear pain 
better than a man, that did not mean that she felt pain 
less thana man. Mr. Hunting’s examples did not bear 
on the point, which really was, when the knife passed 
through the skin of the horse did it feel the common 
sensation of pain as a human being did? His conten- 
tion was that we have no direct evidence on the point, 
and therefore we are not justified in assuming that the 
pain is less. Another gentleman, in dealing with the 
point, instanced the case of a horse with a broken leg, 
wher. the horse could be seen wandering about appar- 
ently not suffering much pain, whereas a man witha 
token limb was always in great pain. It was a large 
question to enter into on that occasion, but he could 
(uote numbers of instances in which men had broken a 
collar bone in a race, but had got up and ridden other 
races on the same afternoun, not having known of the 
fracture until an examination was made. Three years 
4g0, at the Agricultural Hall, early in the musical ride a 
ian was kicked, but he went on and finished the ride, 
lasting from twenty to thirty minutes. He thought he 
Was hurt, and he was found to have a fractured tibia. A 
‘ew months ago he was called in consultation to a case 
in which a horse had fractured his pastern ; that was the 
lagnosis, and he was able to confirm it. The owner 
Was recommended to keep the animal, but he (Captain 
‘artin) afterwards had his doubts whether keeping him | 
"as justifiable. For a fortnight the horse was in great 
pain. He was in slings, and his leg was continually | 
drawn np, his temperature remained about 103 or 104, ' 


appetite very capricious, continually sweating, and other 
Symptoms corresponding. Was that horse suffering 
pain! Surely if there was an example of such a thing 
that could be regarded as one. The limb got almost 
sound, but there was a huge growth round the pastern., 
He contended that a horse with a broken leg may suffer 
as much as a man with a similar injury, but that indi- 
vidual cases vary so greatly that it is impossible to make 
general statements. Another point in regard to the 
advantages of chloroform, which had been rather missed 
in the discussion, and he had not himself mentioned it. 
It was the effect of the use of chloroform on the on- 
looker, and that was very important. There were gener- 
ally some onlookers at operations, and the question of 
Whether chloroform was or was not used had a great 
effect on them. Sometimes questions were asked: “ | 
was at such and such an operation and the poor beast 
was being cut about for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, struggling the whole time; is it not p ssible to 
give chloroform?” You say “ Yes,” and he then asks 
“Why is it not given?” One tried to make a point or 
two on behalf of the fellow practitioner who did the 
cperation, murmuring something about danger. Then 
caine the question as to whether the danger in the case 
of the horse was greater than in the human being, and 
that he could never answer in the aftirmative. 
The meeting was at this point prolonged by vote. 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE, 


Resolution by Major Burner, A.V.D.: “That the 
Royal College of Veterinary Snrgeons be invited to con- 
sider the advisability of imposing an annual Registra- 
tion fee.” 

Major Butter: Mr. President and gentlemen,—-I 
need not, I think, repeat the terms of the resolution, as 
they must be by now familiar to you. [am not speak- 
ing for any party, [am not a member of any cliqne, | 
am simply putting the matter forward as a member of 
the oc a who thinks it should be discussed, and if 
the method proposed by me does not find favour, that 
some other means should be taken to put our governing 
body on what I consider to be a sound financial basis, 
which I regard as a very necessary matter at the present 
time. Without its being on what I call a sound financial 
basis, 7¢., having a sufficient certain income, | think 
that our further progress as a profession is not possible. 
This view is quite open to the argument “‘ Look what 
we have done in the past without any aid such as you 
propose.” T think it is true that the record of the past 
100 years is one of which any body of men might reason- 
ably be proud ; but success should only be an incentive 
to further effort, and I do not think we can get much 
further nowadays, we cannot keep our profession tp 
to-date, without more money being spent on it than is 
at present being spent by the Corporate Body, Money 
can be raised in many ways; if you can appeal sufli- 
ciently to sentimert, the public will step in and give you 
large sums, but I doubt if this is a source we can count 
on. People will sometimes, apart from public subsertp- 
tions, bequeath large sums of money for scientific 
poses, but they have not hitherto done tt as far as we 
are concerned. Therefore if anything is to be done, it 
it is necessary for us to raise money we have got to 
provide it for ourselves. We are a small body anda 
poor body, and we can only do it by concentrating our 

We should try to do it. in my view, as a pro- 


resources, \ 
fession, and not as separate bodice apart from the heac 
of that profession, which is the Council. There Is no 

thod by which 


parallel case that [ can quote as to tne me 
I have proposed to invite the Royal College to consider 


the raising of money. Some othe 
tarily tax themeelves. not as a Whole Tut by forming 
chartered bodies ; and there is one profession whit h " 
taxed, and heavily taxed by Governiuent. It is goon 
ing to see what does happen in these cases. The lawyer 
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is taxed by Government ; he pays a certain amount 
every year for the privilege of practising as a solicitor. 
During certain days at the beginning of the year he goes 
to his Registrar, and for the small sum of five shillings 
he obtains a certificate which enables him to go to 
Somerset House where, for the further sum of nine 
guineas if he lives within ten miles of the General Post 
Office, or six guineas when living beyond that radius, 
he gets another certificate which entitles him to practise 
for one year. That seems to be a heavy taxation ; but 
he has found himself that, for his advancement, for his 
own good, it was necessary, or he thought it was neces- 
sary, to further tax himself by forming and establishing 
a voluntary and very powerful Society, to which the 
majority of solicitors belong, known as the Incorporated 
Law Society. Iam not prepared to say to what pur- 
— they put the whole of the funds of that Society, 
ut you have only to go to the Law Society’s buildings 
to see that alarge proportion must be devoted to their 
own education and advancement as a whole, their mag- 
nificent reference library containing every known book 
bearing on the subject, could only have been obtained 
by some such method as they have adopted, and 
is an object lesson to ourselves. That, however, is 
a purely voluntary arrangement on their part. Other 
bodies, notably the Civil Engineers, have an_ in- 
corporated society which enables a civil engineer 
to ome a “ Member of the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers,” for which he pays three guineas a year. 
This is a large and powerful body which does much to 
advance civil engineering as a profession. The Insti- 
tute of Chemistry is organised on similar lines, and the 
Chartered Accountants also have a society which 
charges for examinations, for admission and an annual 
fee. Speaking from memory, their charges run about 
as follows. Ten guineas on being elected an Associate, 
a further ten guineas when elected a Fellow, with an 
annual subscription of six guineas within the town 
radius, and three guineas outside it. Now, any person 
can became a lawyer, accountant, chemist, or engineer 
without joining those bodies, and yon will, perhaps, say 
there is nothing parallel in their case and ours ; but 
they find it isa good thing to have a strong body with a 
good financial backing to advance their professional 
education and reputation, and that is what I should 
like to see us establish ourselves. And why not go one 
better than others? Weare asmall body, we want an 
income to advance our own profession. Cannot we have 
it made law that every member shall pay a small sum 
annually for this purpose? It has been said to me 
“They will never do it ;” Iam told that the members 
of my profession will not do it. But I am not sure that 
correctly represents your ment:] attitude, in fact, I 
feel very sure that it is not true. I feel contident 
that if the members of my profession after going 
into the subject come to the conclusion that it is 
necessary for them to tax themselves in order to advance 
their profession, they will do it. There is no doubt in 
my mind they will do it if they think it is 
necessary. What is the position that we occupy 
now with regard to finances? We own a modest 
house, a_ still more modest librsry, and in the 
same building, a museum of extremely modest 
dimensions. I believe thit we also owna few thousind 
pounds invested in Government securities. It is not 
much, “a small thing, but our own ;” and when we re- 
flect how it has been got I think we shall agree it is a 
result that reflects the greatest credit on those who have 
been responsible. How is it got? At present we get 
enough money—that is, the Royal College does—to rub 
along with. I think that is a good term ; it just manages 
to “rub along.” The dividends which it derives from 
its investments are not great enough to pay a tithe of its 
expenses, so there is some hitherto unf:iling source from 
which our governing body draws its annual income, 


some anriferous deposit, known tothe Financial Com. 
mittee. Is there some generous person or section of 
the public who steps into the breach every year and pro- 
vides us with money, or does a Liberal Government— 
seeing a deserving profession doing work not only for 
itself but for its country’s good, contribute freely to our 
maintenance! No. You know, gentlemen, th:t it is 
none of these things ; you know where the money comes 
from: we ourselves, years ago, contributed our mites to 
it. All the money comes from the student. I do not say 
that the student pays too much: I do not think he pays 
enough in certain cases. But I do not think it is.a dig. 
nified, or even a safe position for a profession, to be 
practically supported by its students—a vampire deriving 
4 prec+rious support from its own children ; le:ding a 
practically parasite existence on its young, and solely 
depending on them for support. I do not think it isa 

osition which we can be very proud of I do not think 
it a position which is even s-fe, «nd cert.inly not one 
which gives hopes of further advancement. From 
the moment we received that magic p«per, our diploma, 
what have we contributed to the support or advance- 
ment of our profession? There are certain distinguished 
members who have contributed much to it, but you «nd/ 
—the rank and tile—we have derived our livelihood from 
it, but to its support some of us have not even given the 
halfpenny a year which returns our voting paper. And 
I think we ought to. If our profession is to be ad- 
vanced in the future we ougbt to contribute something. 
And we must advance—we cannot stand still—-we must 
go upwards or sink. If we cannot progress, other 
stronger, more virile bodies will invade our field and 
finally possess it. What can we do? Individually, not 
much Very few of us have much to spare, but if I can 
succeed in convincing some, and they will spread the 
idea that it is necessary to do something ; collectively 
we cin do much. How much is it necessary to 
contribute in order to get a snfficient income? Half-a- 
guinea a year will produce £1,500 a year, a guinea will 
bring in £3,000. ree thousand « year to be spent on 
what, yon may ask. What are you going to get from 
this? What do you want the money for? What will 
you do with the £3,000 a year? It will en»ble us to 
raise our standard of education—generally and _ profes: 
sionally-—-you can demand more from your aspirants 
when you are not dependant on them, and you can give 
them help and encouragement. We have lately succeed- 
ed in getting some recognition from other learned bodies, 
Universities, both here and in the North. Do you 
think they will give us everything for nothing! Doyou 
think they will spend money on us and not look for some 
effort from us? They will surely demand something 
from us. What will they demand? That we should 
reach a higher level of education in our own subjects 
and I do not think we can reach it in any othier way 
than by putting our mites together and trying 
advancement through our Council, which is really our 
selves. Let us then consult them, they will consider the 
matter, they will carry out our wishes ; and if they 
find the proposal is not practicable they will no doubt 
point out some other and better way of securing ou 
ends. If we contribute anything, if we do impose "po 
ourselves a tax, we are only doing it in order to ge 
something for our own advantage. I take it that notl 
ing conld be more to our personal advantage than tle 
advancement of our profession, and until we give ol! 
Council money to spend on that I do not think we ¢é! 
get any real advancement as a whole. That bas bee! 
my object in bringing the matter forward. If you agtt? 
with me you will help spread the idea, it will go tootle! 
societies and they will discuss it. If you do not agte 
with me you will no doubt say so, and I sha 
delighted to be convinced we are so well situated that 
nothing of the sort is necessary. 

Prof. MACQUEEN seconded the resolution. 
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Mr. SAVOURNIN moved the adjournment of the 


discussion. 


Mr. Stpney VILLAR seconded the motion for adjourn- 
ment to the next meeting. The subject was one of the 


© greatest importance, and it had been very ably brought 
forward by Major Butler. 
H be better understood after being studied in the mean- 
time. 


Moreover the matter would 


Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to those gentle- 


> men who had brought forward morbid and other speci- 
) mens, and to Capt. Martin for his very able and instrue- 


tive paper. 


A vote of thanks to the President concluded the 


Hueu A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


ELECTION ADDRESS. 


'To the Members of the 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Gentlemen, I am a candidate at the ensuing 
Council election. I am acquainted with the unfair 
competition against which practitioners have to 
contend, and I think the Council should devise 
some means in order to alter the unfair conditions 


| which now obtain. 


In one’s criticism of the past actions of the Regis- 
tration Committee due credit ought to be given for 


the efforts of that body. If it were not on account 
| Of the limited amount of the funds of the Royal 
College doubtless some of the major offenders would 
have been dealt with most satisfactorily. For the 
present it would not seem expedient to waste the 
peo sums of money and stock standing to the 
credit of the College by a series of expensive law 
suits. It may be remarked every prosecution under 
the Veterinary Surgeons Act for contravention of 
| Sec. 17, sub. sec. 1 of the enactment is accompanied 
_by certain expense. If rural and urban _practi- 
| tioners desire the Council to adopt a policy of ag- 
_ gression, they should be willing to supply the sinews 
of war in the shape of an annual registration fee, 
which would provide an amount sufficient to meet 
the costs of any case which might eventually be 
taken to the Privy Council. 

I believe the time has now arrived for the grant- 
ing of a new supplemental Charter, the provisions 
of which will enable the Council to approach with 
confidence the questions which affect adversely 
practitioners and others. 

I beg to solicit your vote and interest, and should 
you do me the honour of election, your interests 
will be my interests.—I am, Gentlemen, your obed- 
ient servant, 


Ipswich. 


Horace. Ronerrs. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including | Cases ©ePl| Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani-] Out- | Ani- | Out-}| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks| mals. breaks mals. mals, Dogs breaks.| tered * 
| 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Apr.21]} 21 | 26 20 35 | 7] 169 
195 ..] 18 | 33 25) 43 8] 13 
‘orrespouding week in {1904 .. 8 | 9 25 | 45 14 27 106 
1903 .. | 16 | 19] 26) 40], 21] 30 206 
lotal for 16 weeks, 1906 .. 814.436 342 647 | 267] 314 1501 
1905... | 335 | 485 372 690 589 
Cor i iod i | 314s 429 457 865 987 0 2315 
.. | 254 888 38? 667 1078 438 2077 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, April 24th, 1906. 
2 28 
1905 P 
Corresponding Week in 1904 | | 
196 25 228 


Epizootic Lymphangitis; Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), 
Nome.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Dublin, April 19, 1906, 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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HARD TONGUE OUTBREAK IN NORFOLK. 
THE CAUSE AND CURE. 


The following correspondence has been forwarded to 
us for publication :— 
(Copy.) 


Dear Mr. Winfrey—We made each others acquaint- 
ance in Spalding last December at the annual rent 
audit dinner of the South Lincolnshire Small Holdings 
Association, and on the strength of that I am writing 
direct to you to ask if you will kindly bring under the 
notice of the Board of Agriculture the serious outbreak 
of hard tongue (actinomycosis) amongst the cattle in 
some parts of Norfolk last year, and which is now be- 

inning to show itself again in our grazing yards. I 

ave not been able to discover any pamphlet issued by 
the Board of Agriculture dealing with this disease. If 
there is one I should ve y much like to have it. 

Several graziers in my district suffered great loss last 
year, and are very anxious as to what is going to hap- 
pen this, owing to several cases having developed on 
different farms already. We have always heard of a 
few isolated cases, but never during my thirty years’ ex- 
perience of farming have I known such an epidemic of 
the disease as during the last twelve months. If you 
will be good enough to get the Board to advise and help 
us in this matter the Norfolk farmers would be very 
grateful indeed, especially if some means can be used 
to eradicate the scourge. I shall be pleased to supply 
the Board with any information they may require.-- 
With kind regards, your faithfully, 

(Signed) E. G. OwLEs. 
' Hall Farm, Gimingham, North Walsham, Norfolk, 
March 9th, 1906. 
(Copy.) 


Dear Mr. Owles--In further reply to your letter of 
March 9th, I find the Board of Agriculture have not yet 
issued a leaflet on the subect of the disease known as 
“hard tongue” actinomycosis. The Board are advised 
that the complaint.is caused by a parasite which grows 
on dry forage,and is frequently combated successfully 
by administering iodide of potassium under expert 
supervision as regards the dose and length of time the 
drug is to be daily administered. 

I therefore suggest that the farmers concerned should 
consult a local veterinary surgeon, who will be familiar 
with the use of iodide of potassium and its mode of ap- 
plication.— Believe me, yours truly, 

(Signed) R. WINFREY. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall 

Place, S.W., March 27th, 1906. 
Eastern Daily Press. 


POISONING OF CATTLE BY “JAVA” BEANS. 


In connection with the cases of poisoning by “ Java” 
beans which were reported in the previous issue of this 
Journal, Professor McCall, of Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege, carried out some experiments with samples of the 
bean meal used in one case. The material was given to 
a collie dog, a shorthorn cow, and a black and white 
cob, with the result that they all died, the dog within 
two hours and the cow and horse within one hour of 
the first appearance of the symptoms, 

A noticeable feature in the experiments was the period 
of time which elapsed, namely, fifteen or twenty minutes, 
between the ingestion of the Java meal and the ap- 
pearance of toxic symptoms. The explanation is that 
the poison does not exist in the form of free hydro- 
cyanic acid in the beans ; but the elements are there, 
and on the addition of moisture and heat (both of which 
are furnished by the stomach) a chemical combination 


occurs resulting in the slow and gradual production and 
liberation of the deadly poison. 

When these conditions are produced artificially ont. 
side the body the formation of the poison goes on grad. 
ually for several days. 

{t is frequently stated that when the Java meal js 
boiled the volatile poison is driven off and_ that the 
meal can then be used with impunity. In the experi. 
ment with the cob, however, the meal was boiled in 
water for one hour, and the result showed that boiling 
cannot be regarded as a safeguard. 

A quantitative analysis of the Java meal revealed the 
fact that in each pound of meal there were nine maxi- 
mum doses of prussic acid for an adult. 

In a paper on the poisonous properties of these beans 
submitted to the French Academy of Science by \. 
Guignard,* it is mentioned that in March, 1905, a con- 
signment of “ Féves de Kratok” arrived at Rotterdam 
which was composed of one or more varieties of Phase- 
lus lunatus, and that four persons were poisoned by the 
beans. In November and December last, beans of the 
same description, sold as “ Java” beans, were the caus 
of numerous losses among horses, cattle, and pigs in 
Hanover. More receutly still some dozen cases of 
poisoning have been reported from Belgium among 
animals fed on the beans or on the bean meal, which in 
the majority of instances had been cooked Beans of 
this character have also been offered for sale in France 
at Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles.— Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BoarD OF STUDIES IN VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


A Board of Studies in Veterinary Science has been 
formed. It is, in the first instance, constituted a 
follows :— 

(a) Teachers of the University. 
Prof. W. B. Bottomley, Avng’s College and Roy! 
Veterinary College. 
Prof. J. R. Bradford, University College. 
Prof. T. G. Brodie, London School of Medicine Jo 
Women, Brown Animal Sanatory Lnstituti, 
and Royal Veterinary College. 
Mr. T. W. Cave, South-Eastern Agicultural Colley. 
Prof. M. J. R. Dunstan, South-Eastern Agricultul 
College. 

Prof. Sir John M‘Fadyean, Royal Veterinary Colla 

Mr. E.S. Shave, M.R.C.V.S., 

Prof. H. W. M. Tims, Charing Cross Hospital «il 

Bedford College. 
The Professor of Protozoology (when appointed). 
(b) Other Persons. 

Dr. C. J. Martin. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION IN VETERINARY 
Pass List. 
401. Richardson, Ulick Forster, Royal Vety. Coll 


THE EFFECTS OF AMPUTATION OF BOTH 
OVARIES. 


Professor Pozzi recently exhibited before a Freucl 
society a specimen of a fibroma of an atrophied ute 
removed eleven years after extirpation of both oval 
Subtotal hysterectomy was performed ; the entire! 
was as big as a large orange, and chiefly made up" 
fibroid in the posterior uterine wall, including the fur 
dus The uterine cavity measured hardly 1} 10. *" 
the parts removed looked like a bulky uterus with ret 
flexion of its body. The true uterus, indeperident ol! 


Comptes Rendus, 5th March, 1906. 
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fibroid, was as small as in a child under puberty. Pozzi 
held it remarkable that the atrophy of the uterus, evi- 
dent on inspection of this specimen, did not prevent the 


) development of a fibro-myoma, which probably existed 
> asa minute nodule when the ovaries were taken away. 
© He further ventured the theory that the presence of this 
' nodule accounted for the persistence of the catamenia 
) for many years, although the ovaries were absent. In 


‘answer to objections raised by distinguished authorities 


who discussed his paper, Pozzi stoutly maintained that 
he bad examined the stumps of the pedicles of the 


} appendages in this specimen and failed to detect the 


least trace of ovarian tissue. Pinard brought forward a 


case where both ovaries were removed for mollities, and 


the operation appeared at the time to be easy and com- 


| plete. The bad symptoms previously observed and the 


' advance of the bone disease ceased. After delivery (it is 


implied that the patient was pregnant at the date of the 


vs the catamenia returned, and bad symptoms 


also reappeared, and hysterectomy was therefore per- 


; formed. The stumps of the pedicles were closely inspec- 


ted and traces of ovarian tissue were detected in their 
substance. Accessory ovaries sometimes accounted for 
the persistence of menstruation after double ojphorec- 
tomy. Professor Pozzi maintained his opinion that no 
ovarian tissue was left in his case ; the first operation 
was performed when the patient was 35, the second 
eleven years later, when she was 46, and the catamenia 
had ceased when she was 44. Therefore he believed 
that the fibroma kept up menstruation. He had obser- 
ved the persistence of metrorrhagia after the removal 
of both ovaries where the uterus was big and unhealthy 
or Where small fibroids lay in its wall. All the argu- 


fF ments made use of in this instructive discussion are 


familiar but unconvincing. It is possible that the per- 
sistence of the catamenia in Professor Pozzi’s case was 
due to the continuation of active changes in the endo- 
metrium which, as Abel and Zweifel have shown, play 
au important part in the phenomenon of menstruation. 
Mr. Doran, in the course of his notes on 60 cases of 
hysterectomy for fibroid read at the November meeting 
of the Obstetrical Society, related how in one case in 
that series both ovaries were removed with a fibroid 
uterus anputated a little above the os internum so that 
some endometrium remained behind. Menstruation 
continued for two years, the molimen being distinct. 
The endometrium must have been the maintaining agent, 
there could be no doubt as to the complete extirpation 
ofthe ovaries, since no ovarian pedicles are left when 


§ those organs are removed with a tibroid uterus. Pozzi’s 


theory that the presence of small fibroids may keep up 
menstruation after double odphorectomy is very 
(uestionable ; Zweifel’s teaching seems more reasonable. 
ln the discussion on Pozzi’s case, M. Lucas-Champion- 
niere noted how the menopause had come on at about 
the normal time, and that the atrophy of the uterus 
lost probably began then, and not earlier, soon after 
€ ovaries were removed. The endometrium undergoes 
atrophic changes at the menopause. Still it is quite 
possible that a minute trace of ovarian tissne was over- 
looked by the pathologists in the case under dispute. 

€ recorded instances of pregnancy after double 
‘“arlotomy for tumours and after removal of both 
‘ppendages for chronic ovarian changes, show not only 
that a trace of ovarian tissue in the ovarian ligaments 
the carry on its physiological functions, but also that 
ue stumps of the Fallopian tubes must be able to 
“ilaneipate themselves from their ligature, so that their 
foals, which manage to escape occlusion, are able to 
ee ova from the relics of ovarian tissue to the 
Ome cavity. The effects of amputation of both 
rrag: are not easy to estimate from clinical records, 
ty rarely certain that all ovarian tissue is removed 
~ © subject ; even if all be removed, we are not 
tata 48 to the part played by other structures in the 
criveual phenomenon under normal and abnormal 
‘ditions. —B. IJ, 


WHAT IS A “SHIVERER ?” 


North Bridge Coal Company v. Dean was an action 
before His Honour Judge Carver, K.C., at the Halifax 
County Court on Thursday, April 5, for £19 10s. in 
respect toa horse deal. Mr. Shepherd, barrister-at-law 
(instructed by Mr. Farrar), represented the plaintiffs, 
and Mr. Watson, barrister-at-law Social by Mr. 
Mackrell), appeared on behalf of the defendant. — 

Mr. Shepherd said that the plaintiffs carried on 
business in Halifax, and that one of their chief depots 
was at North Bridge Station. It seemed that his clients 
were desirous of purchasing a horse to deliver coals, and 
they heard that the defendant, who was a farmer at 
Northowram, had one for sale. The plaintiffs visited the 
defendant on December 4 last, about tive o’clock in the 
evening, and saw the horse. The defendant knew Mr. 
Wright, director of the Company, and he was informed 
that the horse would be required for coal purposes, that 
it must be a capable worker, and that it must be able 
to back all right, as it would have several dificult places 
in which to deliver coal. The defendant then replied, 
“Oh, yes, it’s areal backer ; it will pull or back in any 
position you like to put it.” He represented the horse 
as perfectly sound. <A price of £37 was then agreed 
upon, £4 being for gear. The animal was removed the 
same evening to plaintiffs’ stable in Halifax. The fol- 
lowing morning the horse was placed in the cart, and 

ut to do one of the ordinary jobs for which it had been 
th It was found to be a “shiverer.” It was per- 
fectly right when on the level, but when required to 
back it lost all power. The horse was given a fair trial, 
and for a great portion of the work it was absolutely 
useless. When it had occasion to take a load of coal to a 
certain factory it was necessary to get three or four men 
to turn the wheels in.order to get the vehicle backed 
into the mill yard. Complaint was eventually made, 
and the defendant offered to exchange it for another 
horse with £10 “to boot.” Another horse was sent 
down, but having once been bitten, the second horse 
was examined by a veterinary surgeon, who told them 
that it was not worth anything like the sum which they 
had given for it. Plaintiffs then refused to “ swop,” and 
retained the original horse. On December 16 last, they 
wrote the defendant, poiuting out that they had had 
the horse “Captain ” examined by a veterinary surgeon, 
and had learnt that the horse was not as represented ; also 
that it was a “shiverer,” and was suffering from side- 
bone. The letter continued, “On returning the money 
in full which we paid you, we are prepared to enter into 
further negotiations with you fora suitable animal.” The 
curious thing about the letter, remarked counsel, was 
that it distinctly made a charge against the defendant 
that he had represented a horse as sound, which was re- 
ported to them not to be sound, and yet he allowed the 
allegation to pass unchallenged. Nhe horse was said to 
be worth about £13 10s., and the claim £19 10s, was for 
the difference in value. a 

Evidence was called for the plaintiffs, to the effect 
that the animal was not as represented, and was a perleet 
“ shiverer.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Watson, the plaints’ witnesses 
admitted that they were still working the horse, but 
added that it was totally unable to do the work for 
which it had been bought. 

Mr. Walter Ackroyd, veterinary sureon, practising In 
Bond Street, Halifax, said that he examined the horse 
“Captain,” and found it to suffering trom side-Lone In 
the fore feet. {[t was a “shiverer,” and had a “jig 
back,” owing to some disability in the hind quarters. | 

Mr. Shepherd: Does that constitute unsoundness 
Yes, decidedly so. 

And does sidebone result in lameness © ~) 

What would you like to give tu the horse ! 
| than £13 or £14. 


-Yes. 
--Not more 
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His Honour inquired on what grounds the plaintiffs 
were claiming. 

Mr. Shepherd replied, warranty that the horse would 
ull or back in any direction, and that it was a sound 
orse. 

His Honour: The representations must be in such a 

way as to guarantee accuracy. 

Mr. Shepherd said that under the Sale of Goods Act 
they were bound to keep the horse, and to claim for 
damages for breach of warranty. 

His Honour non-sunited the plaintiffs. and entered 
judgment for defendant. Notice of appeal was given. 
—Halifax Evening Courier. 


SIR JOHN M‘FADYEAN TESTIMONIAL. 
Subscriptions received since last acknowledgment: 


Mr. J. W. Coe 21/- Mr. Wm. Urquhart 21/- 


A. Mackenzie 21/- G. W. Parks 21/- 
H. P. Hogben 10/6 W. Ridgman 10/6 
Reginald Over _—10/6| Per P.V.S. Natal— 

Percy G. Short 21/- Mr.S. B. Woollatt 20/- 


Jno. J. Crowhurst 21/- W. M. Power 20/- 
D. 8. Rabagliati 10/6 S. T. Amos 20/- 
J. I. Edgar 21/- C. H. Cordy 20/- 
J. H. Wilson 21/- F. Hutchinson  20/- 
Capt. W. N. Wright 10/6 C. Tyler 20/- 
Lieut. J. B. Tapley 21/- O. A. O'Neill —.20/- 
J. R. Steevenson 21/- A. J. Beckett 
Capt. H. J. Axe 21/- C. M. Sharpe —20/- 
Col. Iles Matthews 42/- A. F. Harber —.20/- 
F. Smith 21/-| Mr. J. B. Hare 21/- 


‘Mr. yor H. Slocock 21/- Stewart Stockman 42/- 
T. F. 


all 10/6 W. L. Harrison 21/- 

Henry Taylor 10/6 Jas. & Broad 42/- 

G. E. Gibson 20/- a 
Subscriptions may be sent to— 
W. Huntine, Hon. Sec. 

16 Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, S.W. 


Starving Animals:—Farmer sent to Prison. 


At Redditch, Ernest Watton, Berrow Hill Farw, 
Feckenham, was charged, on the information of John 
Argue, inspector of the Birmingham Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with cruelly ill- 
treating certain horses, cows, and calves by neglecting 
to supply them with sufficieat food on various dates 
between the 7th and 22nd of March. Mr. G. W. Hobson 
appeared for the defence, and pleaded not guilty.—The 
evidence given by Inspector Argue, Police-constable 
Crockett, and Mr. John Blakeway and Mr. John Young, 
veterinary surgeons, of Birmingham, showed that three 
weeks ago defendant was heavily fined at the Redditch 
Court for starving a horse to death. Inspector Argue 
contined his evidence chiefly to two mares, five stirks, 
and some young calves, two of the latter having been 
only purchased from Bromsgrove market a few days 
before. The two mares were both, said witnesses, in 
very poor condition. The only food found was some 
mouldy hay, of a very coarse, stubbly sort, and a little 
coarse chaff, mixed with dirt. The animals were over 
their fetlocks in filth, and the only water they had was 
some green putrid stuff in a dirty tub. While witnesses 
were at the farm some cows were brought in from the 
field, and they were also in a very poor condition. The 
smell in the pens, said witnesses, was unbearable. None 
of the animals had any bedding in their pens, and all 
that two of the calves had to eat was a little rough 
wheat straw. On the second visit of Inspector Argue, 


he was accompanied by both veterinary surgeons as well. 


as the constable. They found then that one of the mares 
was dead. It had fallen down, said defendant, when 
taken out to drink, and so he had shot it. The pigs on 


the farm were eating portions of the carcase, and they 
and the dog, said Mr. Blakeway and Mr. Young, wer 
the only animals on the farm that were fairly well fed, 
An examination was made of the entrails of the dead 
horse by Mr. Blakeway and Mr. Young. They founda 
little food in the stomach, but there was an eiatire 
absence of fat, and both veterinary surgeons had no 
hesitation in saying that the animal had been slowly 
starved to death. 

For the defence Mr. Hobson put in bills of food pur. 
chased, which he asserted had been all given to the 
animals, and which he claimed was sufficient for them, 
He also called defendant’s son and other witnesses, who 
asserted that all the animals had been properly and 
regularly fed.—Inspector Argue said anybody could 
write such bills as those put in by Mr. Hobson, aud 
Mr. Hobson warmly resented the suggestion that de. 
fendant had forged the bills. 

The Bench retired, and on returning, the Chairmay 
(Mr. E. W. Haywood) said the case was a very clear one, 
Defendant had systematically starved his animals. 
They sentenced him to a month’s imprisonment with 
hard labour, and to pay the costs (£3). Failing the 
payment of the costs, defendant to serve a further 
fortnight’s imprisonment. 


An Obstetric Note. 


Sir, 


Dr. B. T. Lowng, M.D., F.R.C.S., writes in Ini 
British Medical Journal, of April 21st: “I use soap lished 
and hot water to my hands with a stiff nail brush, aod Hi Limer 
cover them with lather before making an examination ; = 

a 


soap is absolutely aseptic, and is entirely washed awa 7 
by the liquor amnii and uterine discharges... Grease sults. 
mains, and gives a septic nidus. the su 


But I; 

preven 

The Petrol Nuisance. wooder 

Londoners are a tolerant and easy-going race not by = pe 

any weans alert to anticipate evil. They regard nove! BM aio: ¢ 

experiments with benevolent interest, and are mote a. 

pleased to see that something is being done than critical I io, poh 

about the manner of doing it. Hence nuisances, inc ) I more in 

veniences, and positive dangers arise and grow to serils HM sincere] 

dimensions before they bethink themselves about the | 
encroachment upon their rights. The motor-omnibi 
has profited to the full by their amiability, and hw 

abused it with more than common audacity. But a 200 HMM gi, . 
many of us have now awakened to the fact that tle Proba 
novelty is in several respects a highly unpleasant 0 HMR thetise g 


and that it is time that something should be dove! HM inhalea 
assert the elementary rights of private citizens. The HE Written 
motor-omnibus may be a very good thing in its way :* and also 


is a factory chimney, so isa pig. The fact, howevt Mi estimatir 
does not entitle the owner of a factory chimney esthes 
poison the air at his own discretion, or a bucolically Heading, , 
minded householder to fatten a pig in his area. Foal pe 


would like to know why the utility of a motor-omuill! oe 

as a money-getting machine should confer upo it M 
owner the right to make the streets almost into erable Zi press fol 
and to invade our dwellings with a nauseous stté aueodote, 
besides deafening us with noise, and setting up vibe eine” 
tions that make the china dance — our sbelvé 
These machines pour out volumes of blue smoke oa ontentioy 
peculiarly penetrating and sickening odour. While t . btm shou 
were few in number the nuisance was at least w middle of 
mittent, but they are increasiog in number every“) 
and the stink is already chronic, and almost unive™ of chlorof, 
It follows the pedestrian, as our correspondent SY 
even into the parks. It invades all the dwellings ~ 
the thoroughfares chosen by omnibus proprietors 10" 
exercise of their peculiar industry, and when we a 
the hot and stuffy days of a London summe', the ee 
fumes will make life unbearable. If a private ood onng 

were to set up a petrol engine in his basement and@ me 
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) private citizen do the same thing with a petrol engine 


= Limerick, recommended the ‘‘ Reliance Castrator’’ to me 
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its smoke to escape from a pipe at the top of bis area 
railing, the police, we presume, would speedily have 
something to say to him. By what right does another 


mounted on wheels Times. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, April 24. 


ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


The undermentioned Lieutenants to be Captains. 
Dated 13th April, 1906 :-— 
John J. Aitken. 
Arthur F. Deacon. 
Alexander J. Dalgleish.. 
Howard C. Welch, on seconded list. 
Otto S. Fisher. 
Henry Gamble. 
Bruce L. Lake. 
Alfred S. Head, on seconded list. 
George P. Knott. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CASTRATION. 


Sir, 
In reply to the letter of ‘‘One who wants to know,”’ pub- 
lished in your issue of the 14th inst., Mr. Winter, of 


in 1901. 

Ihave been using one since then with satisfactory re- 
sults. I have had some hemorrhage in a few cases where 
the subjects were fat and the tissues of the cord very soft. 
But Iam convinced that the only method that would nave 
prevented bleeding in those cases would have been the 
wooden clamp. I adjust the instrument so that it does not 
cut the cord cleanly, and finish the removal of the testicle 
by twisting the cord, then compress the cord tig’tly for 
about forty seconds before releasing. 

I do not think the Reliance castrator is to blame for the 
too rapid healing of the scrotal wounds. I would attach 
more importance to the size and position of same.— Yours 
sincerely, 

Wm. S. Lamonr. 


CHLOROFORM ANZ STHESIA. 
>) | 

Probably the amount of chloroform uecessary to ans- 
thetise a horse varies with its age and the amount of air 
inhaled at the same time. A comprehensive and well 
Written text book should take cognisance of these things 
and also of the different chloroform muzzles in vogue when 
estimating the amount of chloroform necessary to produce 
anesthesia. I still hold that “from 2 to 3 ounces’ is mis- 
leading, and by no means an average. 

All practitioners do not stultify the reason for giving 
chloroform by bringing suffocation to their aid. As re- 
gards Mr. Young’s chloroforming the cow and taking 
pout its eye in six minutes, well, I never was one of thos2 ex- 
Press fellows, but 1 do appreciate a good Cervantes-like 
— How long did it take the cow to come round 
Mr. Young marshalls his facts very badly to prove his 
Sntention, and I fail to see the logic as to why more chloro- 
= should be used because an operation is conducted in the 
7 dle of a field on a stormy day. Two of his animals 
ae babies and yet one of them needed six and a half ounces 
chloroform—possibly Cox’s muzzle was used. 
* Y €xperience has been with adult cart horses, hunters, 
- ackneys, and I have in most cases given over 6 
.. ces of chloroform, and in many cases 12, but as I said I 
Xe plenty of air. 
ving chloroform to horses standing in a general prac- 


Will soon excite the risibility of the buffoons Mr. 


taking the best years of one’s life, ut 
one’s brains, this beneficent Government Department pro 
poses to throw a man upon his own resources at the sunset 
of his life. 


sional man whose whole time and cne 
wards a special branch of his callin 
specialist in 


as an experiment, and the horse scampered ro 

field with the chloroform muzzle ny = 

much to the surprise and delight of ‘“ the buffoons.”” 
I won’t follow Mr. Young into his religious dissertation 

except to say that the greatest cruelties history records have 


-| been perpetrated under the guise of religion and without 


chloroform. Christianity is not always religion, and 
humanity is different from either of them. A good many 
professing Christians in Professor Simpson’s day upheld 
pain as desirable ; others were ‘‘ averse to the prevention 
of it;’’ whilst a third party condemned its alleviation as 
absolutely sinful. 

Simpson met such arguments with trenchant and un- 
answerable rejoinders. 

If, said he, anesthesia interfering to avert one point in 
the primeval curse, ‘In sorrow thou shalt bring forth,”’ 
was an impiety, the whole aim of the physician was the 
same in attempting to avert, as he often tried to do, 
pnother penal enactment ‘‘ Thou shalt surely die.’’ 

To an Irish lady who stated her objection to thwarting 
what Providence designed us to endure, he remarked that 
such a spirit of submission probably accounted for so many 
of her countrymen being indifferent to the crown being out 
of their hats.—Yours truly, 

G. Mayacu. 


THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, IRELAND. 
Sir, 

I was greatly interested in your reprint of the memoran- 
dum of the Board of Agriculture bearing upon the re- 
organisation of the Veterinary Inspectorate and the com- 
parison between it and that of the lay officials of the Ani- 
mals Division. Of course in many respects the veterinary 
officers’ position has been improved, but I hardly think 
we have yet received a just recognition for our members. 
An analysis of the statement in question reveals a peculiar 
state of affairs, for instance, the layman is simply asked to 
pass an examination in the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Animals Acts and its derivative Orders, whilst the 
Veterinary Inspector must first obtain the Diploma of 
Membership of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
then engage in practice in some recognised branch of 
veterinary science for two years. after which he is asked to 
pass the examination prescribed for the lay inspector and 
also a stiff professional examination when, if successful, he 
may then enter into the enjoyment of a similar scale of pay 
as that awarded to his non-professional colleague !! Wherein 
lies the British fair play and justice of this arrangement? 
Would not a young man in a first search for a means of 
livelihood, and casting wishful eyes at our profession, be 
well advised to bank the large sum of money which, even 
if successful in graduating, such a course would entail, and 
spend a small portion of the time it would have occupied in 
whipping up sufficient political influence to ensure his em- 
ployment as a lay inspector of the Animals Division, and 
thus secure remuneration for his services at an equal rate 
to that which he might have hoped for as a Vetermary In 
spector. 

And now, sir. we wi'l turn to one of the most glaring in- 
sults ever offered to a body of professional men. I refer to 
the conditions laid down for the “ Assistant Veterinary In 
spectors of this exclusive Board.” Firstly, all the qualify 
ing tests I have referred to have to be faced, when, if suc- 


cessful, one may enter into the outer ring of this charmed 
circle, with a liability of being dispensed with at any time, 
and if not promoted to a permanency before 
age of 45 years one would be, as it were, au 
snuffed out. 
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ist for over twenty years what chance of success will he 
have if forced to enter into general practice ? 

The position of an Assistant Veterinary Inspector should 
be probationary for two years, after which he should be 
subjected to the qualifying tests, and if dispensed with at 
any period between the 3rd and 10th year’s service he ought 
to be entitled to a gratuity of at least one-third his annual 
salary for each year of service, and after the 10th year’s 
employment he ought to become an established officer. 
Our whole energies should be directed to secure such condi- 
tions to which we are justly entitled. 

“ Eguiry.”’ 


‘ComMunIcaTIons AND Papers RECEIVED.—Messrs. G. Mayall, 
W.S. Lamont, H.L. Roberts. ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’ ‘‘ Equity.’’ 
The Bristol Times and Mirror, The Hove Gazette. 


Veterinary Societies — Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly netified by the Secretaries 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.n.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, m.R.c.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


CentraL V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. A. L. Butters, m.R.c.v.s., 
31 South Wharf Road, Paddixcgton, W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.R.v.v.s., 
122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m 


CrentraL Canapa V.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 


Centra V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. M. J. Cleary, .n.c.v.s., Kilpatrick, Mullingar 
Hon. Sec: Mr J.J. Vahey, .n.c.v.s., Balliiunrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Arthur S. Auger, M.RB.c.v.s., 
Saxmundhanm, Suffolk 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.x.c.v.s. 
Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guaseow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. James Lowther 
Ver. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. J. McKenny, m.R.c.v.8. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 
Hon. Treas: Mr, M. Hedley, F.R.c.v.s , 
6 Royal Terrace West, Kingstown 


‘Hon. Sec. Mr. Chas. Allen, F.R.c.v.8., 


43 Rutland Square, Dublin 


LancasHIrRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. Sumner, m.R.c.v.s., Hatton Garden, Liverpool 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.z.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. R. W. Knowles, m.r.c.v.s., Wisbech 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. T. W. Turner, m.r.c.v.s., Sleaford 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


LiverPoot University V.M.S. 
Pres: Prof. Boyce, F.R.8. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Jno. T. Share-Jones, 
University, Liverpool 
Meetings, May, July, October, January. 


Vert. Assn. or MAnrrosa. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg 


Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. W. Grasby, m.R.c.v.s., Daventry 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.V.s., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


NatronaL VET. ASssOcIATION. 
Pres: Prof. W. O. Williams, F.R.c.v.s., Liverpool 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s, 3 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.s., Whitechapel, Londo, 


NaTIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & 
DerFence Society. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.n.c.v.s., Brick-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholm, F.R.c.v.s., 
Quay-street, Manche; 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.k.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Ssreet, Oxford-st., Manche 


NortH or Enauanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Hunter, m.n.c.v.s., Newcastle on-Tyne 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.n.c.v.s. 
25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harby 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Norru or Scornanp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. David Crabb, m.nr.c.v.s., New Aberdour 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 


Norto Wares Y.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Jones, m.x.c.v.s., Towyn, Merioneth 
Hon. Sec. T.C, Howatson, m.n.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontun 


Province or Quespec V.M.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Gustave Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. 


Roya, Countirs V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H.G. Simpson. F.R.c.v.s., Windsor 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, M.8.c.v.s., 
Kendrick House, Maiden 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., April, June and Nov. 


Scorrisn V.S, Or 

Pres: Mr. Reid, o.v.s , Auchtermuchty. bers 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.n.c.v.s., Cupar, lifesii wn 
Royat VETERINARY CoLLEGE M.A. larity 


Pres: Mr. F. W. Chamberlain, m.r.c.v.s., ‘turne 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. C. Graves, R.c.v.s. 


Assist. H.S. Mr, A. W. N. Pillers pby M 
are ni 
Scottish Merroporitan V.M.S. Th 
Pres: Prin. J. R. U. Dewar, m.r.c.v.s., Ryl. Dick Vet. & the 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J: hn McIntosh, m.x.c.v.s., Eskbank well. 
DurHam anp NortH YorksHirE V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. G. R. Dudgeon, m.R.c.v.s., giving 
Matlock-st., Sunder Some 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. man 1 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. the ec 
SouTHERN CountTigs V.S. The 
Pres: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.B.c.v.s., ; Intere: 
Whitechapel, Londo», manne 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.n.c.v.s., Worthing our 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.n.c.v.s., Wimborne re 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 
TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. M. Christy, m.n.c.v.s., a.P.v.s., Pretoria _ The 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. H. Bell, -n.c.v.s., p.v.s., Krugers0 expres 
Hen. Sec: Mr. T. H. Dale, D.v.s., Potchefstro® M‘Fad 
Western Counties V.M.A. on Ma; 
Pres: Mr. E. J. Thorburn, m.r c.v.s., Okehampton It h 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.R.c.v.s., Bideford re 
Hon, Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.n.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and Novemlé should 
West or Scornanp V.M.A. ae sai 
Pres: Mr. James Weir, F.n.c.v.s., 24 Pollock st., Glas" eturn 
Joint Hon. Secs: & Treasrs: late, 


Messrs. Huzh Begy and John R. McCall, Vety- 


Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and Janus the forr 
YorksHIRE VET. AssociaTION attend ; 

Pres: Mr. A. W. Mason, F.R.c.v.s., North Street, Leeds, ito m oh 


Hon. Sec; Mr.J Clarkson, m.n.c.v.s., Garforth, nr. 


Hon. Treas: Mr. J. E. Scriven, m.n.c.v.s., Tadcaster 


